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"THE first Boy 
Scout in Am- 
erica took for his 
motto: “Be Pre- 


pared.” It is the 
slogan of them 
all. 


For seven years 
they have been 
preparing body, 
mind and spirit 
for any service 
5 eS the future might 

c= require. 

A quarter of a million Boy 
Scouts have grown to manhood— 
prepared. 


Two hundred thousand Boy 
Scouts, boys yet, stand ready to 
serve our country in line with their 
scout training. They are organ- 
ized—they have leaders—they will 
prove themselves to be. valuable 
and efficient. 


What will they do? See page 37. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
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All advertisements published in Boys’ Life 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Life, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represent 


The readers of Boys’ Life likewise have 
2 responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 




















° OU’RE going to let me sail the 
race with you this afternoon, 
aren’t you, George?” asked Tod 

Andrews, coaxingly. 

“Why, I’d like to give you a chance,” 
replied George, “but Greeley has sailed 
with me all the season and done all right 
and it seems like I ought to take him. 
“Of course, in a way, but——” Tod 
hesitated a moment, then went on. “This 
is the deciding race of the series, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said George. 

“And the last race of the year?” 

“Yes, that’s one reason why I ought 
to take Greeley.” 

“Of course, looking at it that way—if 
it?s just a question of friendship—you 
ought to take your old sailing mate, but 
as a matter of sportsmanship don’t you 
think you ought to do everything you can 
to win? Everything fair and above board, 
I mean. The Seabird is pretty good, you 
know. Everybody says that the only dif- 
ference between her and the Gull is in 
the sailing.” 

“Well, en want the cup, and if 
you have any suggestions that will help 
the Gull to win, I'll be glad to have them.” 
They hung their feet over thy edge of the 
pier and George listened. : 

Tod was a newcomer. His tronzed skin 
indicated a summer on the salt water. 
He had a plausible way with him and a 
remarkable flow of language. He told 
yarn after yarn of the races he had sailed 
along the New England coast.’ Before 
George realized what he was coming to, 
Tod pointed a determined finger at him 
and said: s 

“Now I can win that race for you to- 
day. I don’t want anything for it. I’ve 
sailed a lot of winners between Cape Cod 
and Bar Harbor and I just want a chance 
to show these Long Island lubbers what 
a twenty-footer can do if rightly handled. 
That sailing mate of yours may be all 
right for ordinary races, but you need 
somebody with angen for this crucial 
test. You can’t'depend upon those quiet 
fellows. They lack nerve. You'll take 
me, of course. 

And George answered: “Yes.” 


E did not realize what he had done 
until he met Greeley, wet, sticky, 


eager. 
“EGeorge, the Gull never was more fit,” 





The Race 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


Illustraied by A. O. Scott 


“I got up at four o'clock, 


he exclaimed. 
so as to take advantage of the high tide. 
We pulled her up and polished her bot- 


tom till she was smooth as a mirror. Then 
we put her in again and I went all over 
the rigging. Just polished the brass so 
shell look as good as she is.” 

George kicked at the sand nervously. 

“Greeley,” he said presently, “would 
you care so very much if I took some- 
one else today?” 

“Would I care——” Greeley’s jaw 
dropped. He swallowed hard. “wh— 
what’s the matter?” he gulped. 

“There’s nothing the matter with you,” 
said George, warmly, “but I’ve just been 
talking things over with Tod and I be- 
lieve I need Sim to help me win this race. 
You’re good, but of course he’s had more 
experience. He’s sailed a lot of winners. 
You’ve only sailed the Gull. I knew you'd 
want her to win,- and——” 

“Of course she'll win,’ said Greeley 
huskily, looking away. “You could tie her 
to the mooring and she’d be off with the 
starting gun and romp home ahead of 
the bunch, without any crew. But I did 
want to be with her, and I——” 

Drawing his hand across his eyes he 
hurried away. Five minutes later George 
saw him in his little white skiff, rowing 
down the bay. “Poor old Greeley, he’s 
all cut up,” he muttered, “I ought not to 
have done it.” 

He watched his chum while he covered 
the two miles between the club pier and 
the point. A fresh westerly breeze was 
blowing. . Under the lea of the shore it 
was safe enough for row boats, but be- 
yond the point the white caps were racing. 


George thought Greeley would turn back p 


when he reached the point, but he kept 
straight on. It was Greeley’s way. When 
things went wrong he always went away 
by himself to fight it out. 


t fen judges picked the triangular 
course. It meant a reach across the 
bay, a beat out to the mark by Steppin 
Stones Light, and fast time home wit 
the wind abeam. 

The Gull made a fair start. She 
skimmed the water as airily as her name- 
sakes. Tod was full of advice. “Run up 
the tops’l,” he said, as they drew far 
enough away from the shore to feel the 
full force of the wind. . 
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George grabbed a 
life preserver and 
prepared to jump 


George looked at him in astonishment. 
Such a procedure would surely make the 
Gull top-heavy in such a breeze. Tod made 
the main sheet fast and began fumbling 
around for the tops’l halliard. 

The Seabird was flying along close 
astern. George knew that a mistake 
would be costly. “No—mind the sheet!” 
he commanded. 

Tod looked at him angrily. “Don’t you 
think I know how to sail a race?” he de- 
manded. 

“I beg rd pardon—I didn’t mean to 
speak so sharply,” apologized George, “but 
I know the Gull. This is not a tops’l 
breeze for her.” 

Tod slacked away the sheet. The Gull 
slowed down and the Seabird began to 
gain. George darted a keen look at his 
Sailing mate. He was just in time to 
catch that young gentleman exchanging 
significant glances with the Seabird’s 
skipper. Instantly he realized that he had 
a traitor aboard. 


OLDING the tiller with one hand, 
he jumped to his feet. “Trim that 
sheet!” he shouted. 

Tod leered back at him. “I’m not 
accustomed to taking orders,” he re- 
plied. 

George left the tiller an instant, hauled 
in on the main sheet and threw a hitch 
around the cleat. The Gull keeled over 
as she got the full benefit of the wind 
again, putting the lee rail under the water. 
Suddenly he grasped Tod by both shoul- 
ders. “If you can’t take orders you're 
of no use here,” he said. With a jerk 
he threw Tod to the other side of the cock- 


it. 
“Wh—what are you doing!” gasped Tod, 
stunned by the suddenness of the at- 
tack. 

George’s answer was a vigorous. heave 
which landed Tod on the wet deck. He 
held him with one hand and brought the 
Gull back to her course with the other. 
The deck was so slippery from the wash 
that Tod dare not even squirm for fear 
of going overboard. 

The Seabird had come up alongside and 
the other boats were closing in. “Will 
you obey orders, or would you rather go 
overboard?” demanded 


Geor 
He me up—Ill be good,” promised 
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VER in the northwest a bank of 
clouds was piling up as they rounded 
the first mark and beat, close-hauled, up 
the Sound toward the lighthouse. Far 
away on the horizon a flash of lightning 
split the dark curtain, and thunder rum- 
bled. It was too far away to cause George 
any uneasiness, but it might mean a sud- 
den shifting of the wind which would af- 
fect the race. He kept his eye on it. 

Tod, humbled, made fast the main sheet 
and stretched out on the cockpit bench. 
The Gull was now well in the lead, and 
gaining. 

“Get ready to go about—we’re near the 
mark,” sung out George. 

“Aye, aye,” answered Tod, lazily. “Take 
your time, we’ve lost the bunch.” 

George looked back. He surely had 
a quarter of a mile on them, but a boat 
race is never finished till the line is crossed. 

He made the turn neatly. Tod made 
fast the mainsheet again, laid down and 
closed his eyes. 

They were headed toward the light- 
house. When the Gull had come within 
half a mile George discovered Greeley and 
the light keeper watching the race. He 
felt so ashamed of himself that he did 
not have the heart to wave. 

Greeley’s skiff was lying under the lea 
of the light, anchored at the bow and a 
line from her stern to the rocks at the 
foundation. George smiled as he saw the 
way she was moored. Greeley always 
fastened a boat as though he was ex- 
pecting a hurricane and a tidal wave. 

As he turned the second mark, he saw 
Greeley and the light keeper suddenly run 
around the balcony to the other side of 
the light. In an instant Greeley came 
flying back. Putting his hands up like 
a trumpet he shouted something toward 
the Gull, then pointed toward the west. 

George stood up, keeping control of 
the tiller with his legs. A mile to wind- 
ward a white scud was speeding toward 
him. Back of it the air was thick. 

As he looked, the line of white reached 
a three-masted schooner which was tack- 
ing across the Sound. Her masts bent, 
she careened on her beam-ends and then 
her sails flew away like frightened birds. 

Before George could make a move the 
squall reached the lighthouse. He was 
within two hundred yards of it now. He 
saw the ‘keeper’s skiff, which was _ 
ing from davits, swing out almost at right 
angles from them, and hang quivering 
there, held by the force of the wind. 
Greeley went sliding down a ladder to the 
rocks nearest his boat. In another second 
the storm struck the Gull. 


® all happened so suddenly that wa 4 
had no time to lower the sails. The 
air was thick with rain. Lightning 
flashed and the crash of the thunder was 
deafening. The waves were beaten flat 
and covered with creamy foam. It was 
what sailors call a white squall. ; 

Instinctively he threw his bow up into 
the wind. A shower of hail stones, driven 
by an eighty-mile wind, struck him so 
fiercely that he was obliged to duck and 
shield his face with his arm. Tod had 
sprung to his feet. 

“Quick, Tod, loose the main sheet,” 
shouted George. Instead of obeying or- 
ders, Tod dove into the cabin. 

George dropped the tiller and spran 
for the sheet. Instead of being teitonad 
with a half hitch, the line was knotted 
about the cleat in a way which defied his 
efforts to’ loosen it. As he twisted and 
tugged, the wind caught the sail and the 





Gull careened until the water poured into 
the cockpit and cabin. 

There were thirty-five hundred pounds 
of lead on her keel and George knew that 
the Gull would go down like a shot if she 
filled. He still struggled with Tod’s knot, 
but with his foot pulled two life preservers 
from under the bench. 

“Tod,” he shouted, “can’t you see we’re 
capsizing! Come out of there or you'll 
drown like a rat in a trap!” 

Tod poked his white face out, but when 
the hail stones struck him he pulled it back 
again. 

George grabbed a life preserver and pre- 
pared to jump. 


BLINDING flash, a terrific crash, and 

the mast went over the side. Slowly 
the white hull righted. As she came to an 
even keel a skiff appeared, driven by the 
wind and a pair of madly working oars. 
It shot up alongside; the oars were slid 
under a seat; the rowlocks were slipped 
out so that they would not gouge the hull 
of the Gull. Greeley climbed aboard. At 
that moment the storm drove by and the 
sun came out. 

Fastening his painter to a cleat, 
Greeley ran forward and put over the 
anchor. 

“Quick, pull in the sails! he shouted. 

George was too dazed to comprehend 
what Greeley was driving at, but he 
— the life preserver and began to 
elp. 

They put the boom amidship and hauled 
away at the canvas. By strenuous work 
they got the mast aboard, too. 

Greeley disappeared into the cabin. A 
few moments of sawing and hammerin 
and the stump of the mast was shov 
out of its step. 

“Cléar the boom!” he commanded. 

“Say, old man, it’s awfully good of you, 
but you mustn’t work like this,” said 
George. “There’s no hurry now, we're 
all safe. We'll get the first motor boat 
that comes along to tow us in and we can 
fix things up after- 
wards-” 

“Tow!” said Gree- 
ley, his eyes blazing 
with sudden resent- 
ment. “Tow the Gull 
over the last leg of 
her race? Not if I 
know myself! She’s 

ing to win.” 
eraBut Greeley!” re- 
monstrated George, 
“the race is off. Where 
are the rest of the 
boats?” 

“There they are 
just coming out from 
behind City Island,” 
replied Greeley. “They 
saw the squall coming 
before you did and 
ran for cover. But 
they’re racing again 
now.” 

George saw that he 
was right. He went to 
work with a vim. 
They rigged the boom 
up as a jury mast and | 
started to put the Bo 
on her for a main- 
sail. 

“The wind has 
hauled around to the 
north,” said Grecley. 
“The rest of the boats 
will get little of it for 


“Now, I can win 
that race for you 
today.” 


some time—they’re under the lea of the 
island. If we can get under way before 
they catch it we’ve got a fighting chance.” 


Ta crawled out of the cabin just as 
Greeley got the anchor up and the 
Gull swung into the trough. He looked 
around sheepishly and then started for- 
ward to offer his assistance. A little pile 
of hailstones which had gathered alon 
the rail had not quite melted. He steppe 
on these, slipped, and went overboard with 
a mighty splash. 

Greeley ran aft and threw him a life 
preserver. The Gull was before the wind 
now and gathering headway. 

“Hey! |Come about and pick me up!” 
yelled Tod. 

“Get out the way they do along the 
Massachusetts coast!” yelled back Greeley 
as he took the tiller. , 

“But what if anything should happen to 
him?” asked George, anxiously. 

Greeley pointed toward the light. 
George looked. Grant, the light keeper, 
was lowering his skiff, roaring as he paid 
out the lines He waved them on their 
way. 


P the bay flew the good old Gull. 

After her came the others. When 
they caught the breeze they began to gain 
rapidly. 

Nearer and nearer they crept. George 
nervously estimated his lead and the dis- 
tance yet to go. Greeley sat at the tiller 
in calm confidence, simply keeping her 
on her course. 

From the judges’ boat and the club 
house pier came shouts of greeting and 
applause. The storm had not struck in- 
side the bay, but it had been seen from 
the club. The condition of the Gull and 
the game fight she was making roused 
the crowd to a fre of excitement. 

A quarter of a mile from the line she 
still had a lead of a hundred yards. An 
eighth of a mile and it was reduced to fifty. 

(Continued on page 49) 







Author of ““ Under Boy Scout Colors, 


At length they reached the hut and made haste 


Through Fire 


An Adventure 


By JOSEPH 


Illustrated by, Watt 


IlI—The Hut in the Woods. 


ITTING bolt upright in the darkness, Phil 
tingled all over at the realization of how 
nearly the plot had succeeded. He was 

filled with a furious anger, too, against the man 
whose treachery had played so vital a part in 


“The traitor!” he muttered. “That’s what 
he meant by his brighter before dawn talk 
—the flames of the burning building or the 

glare of the explosion. No doubt they mean to 

blow it up with the powder they find there. 
By George! The attack must be planned 

for the day after to-morrow.” 

The more he thought of it the more 
certain it seemed that he had hit upon 

It would not be possible 
for them to bring a force from Staten 
Island or New York within twenty- 
four hours, and Milledge had surely 
not overlooked the fact that every 

Saturday morning the powder was 

removed from the mill to the mag- 
azine on the Green. By attack- 
ing on Friday night the largest 
possible amount of that precious 
product would be destroyed 

along with the mill. 
To make his reasoning all the 


Phil believed he 


knew the very hut which had 
been named as a rendez- 
vous. It was a deserted log 
structure in the woods 
about a mile beyond the 
mill and pérhaps a quar- 
ter of that distance from 
a little used wood track 
leading to the highroad. 
The place was lonely 
and few knew of it 
except the boys, who 


sometimes gathered 
there now and then 
for fishing or other 
summer excur- 
sions. 

“With care and 
g o o d~ fortune,” 
Condict thought, 
“they could easily 
come through by 
back roads and 
‘lonely tracks and 
not be seen at all. 
Well, theyll have 
their trouble for 
their pains.” He 
smiled grimly as he 
lay back on his 
pillow again. “To- 
morrow morning 
we'll see, forsooth, 
what his excellency 
will have to say in 
the matter”... 
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** Pete, Cow-puncher,” Etc. 


LoupERBACK 


But when the morrow came Phil was 
not quite so ready to give up at once 
all share in such a fascinating adventure. 
It was his chance at last to be of service 
to the cause and he had a keen desire to 
make the most of it—to present to the 
commander-in-chief as complete and busi- 
nesslike a report of the plot as possible. 

There would be no harm in a brief delay, 
he told himself. The raid could not pos- 
sibly take place before to-morrow night. 
Why should he not postpone his trip to 
headquarters for a few hours and by 
searching the vicinity of the old hut, per- 
haps come upon some further evidence 
which would confirm his theory? 

It did not take long to reach this deci- 
sion and he set off for school full of sup- 
pressed excitement. He would take three 
or four of the boys into his confidence— 


boys of whose loyalty there could be no 


shadow of a doubt—and together they 
would make a thorough investigation. 

The day was overcast and lowery with 
the chill promise of snow in the air. To 
the impatient Phil the morning dragged on 
leaden wings. It seemed as if the moment 
of dismissal would never come, and more 
than once his preoccupation brought him 
a sharp reproof from Mr. King, the school 
master. But at last they were free, and 
with Ben Hathaway, Hugh Dickerson and 
Dan Cutler, to whom, at the noon recess 
he had confided his secret, Phil took to the 
road briskly. ¢ 

The snow had already begun to fall from 
a leaden sky—small, hard particles’ that 
stung their faces and made them bend 
forward against the wind. One or two 
other boys ran shouting after them, but 
Phil sent them back with peremptory 
sharpness, At the first turn just beyond 
the Dickerson house, he glanced over his 
shoulder and his eyes narrowed at the 
sight of James Milledge plodding along a 
hundred yards in the rear. 

“He ought to be run out of town on a 
rail,’ he said in a low tone. ‘“He’s as bad 
as his father, I'll warrant.” 

“Something worse than that will happen 
to them both when this comes out,” spoke 
up Ben Hathaway, his eyes bright with 
excitement. “Make haste, Phil; he can’t 
know where we're going.” 

Heads close together as they discussed 
their plans, the four hastened on, not even 
pausing to chat with some of their friends 
amongst the Life Guards. They did not 
pause at the Condict house, either, save 
to slip through the gate and thrust their 
books into a convenient hole beneath the 
steps. Phil had no intention of being de- 
layed by possible chores or errands. 

Half a mile further on they turned to 
the left into a pasture, crossed it, mounted 
a fence on the further side and plunged 
into the woods. They made straight for 
the frozen Whippany and followed it down 
until they came within sight of the powder 
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mill which was running at full 
blast. 

“We'd better cross over, hadn’t 
we?” suggested Hugh Dickerson. 
“You know what a fuss they make 
every time we come anywhere 
near it.” 

The others agreed and, crossing 
the ice, they circled the mill, re- 
turning to the right hand bank 
some distance below. The snow 
was falling more heavily now and 
made their progress slower. Sev- 
eral times in spite of their accu- 
rate knowledge of the country they 
were forced to stop and get their 
bearings. But at length they 
reached the hut and made haste 
to enter. 

“RB—rrr!” shivered Dan Cutler, 
closing the sagging door behind 
them. “Once or twice I thought 
we weren't going to get here at 
all.” 


TANDING close together, the 

four darted glances of eager 
curiosity around the shadowy in- 
terior. It was a rude, one room 
affair of logs with a mud chimney 
at the end and a small, shuttered 
window on one side. Here and 
there where the chinking had fallen 
out daylight showed in long slits, 
and the snow had filtered through 
to lie across the hard mud floor in 
little piles and ridges. As recent- 
ly as the fall before there had 
been a rough bunk of saplings 
along one side but this had disap- 
peared, Phil was just going to 
comment on the fact when he 
noticed a pile of small, short fag- 
gots neatly stacked to one side of 
the fireplace. 

“Why, there’s the bunk,” he ex- 
claimed, stepping quickly forward. 
“It must have been cut up quite 
lately, too, from the looks of those 
ends. I wonder who——” 

He paused thoughtfully and Ben 
Hathaway shrugged his shoulders. 
“Whoever it was, he’s done us a 
good. turn by leaving so much,” he 
laughed. “Why not build a fire 
and thaw out? I’m almost frozen.” 

“T don’t believe we ought to,” 
objected Phil. “You can see that 
none of it has been burned. I 
shouldn’t wonder if it was intend- 
ed for the use of the British while 
they’re waiting to attack the mill. 
If anyone should come here to- 
morrow and find it gone, they 
might suspect the plot had been 
discovered.” 

“Right, Phil,’ agreed Hugh Dickerson. 
“Well, there’s nothing for it but to keep 
warm by stirring around. Suppose we 
start out to look along the back road as 
we planned.” 

There seemed little else for them to dé, 
so the four presently sallied forth into the 
storm again. The drifting snow had al- 
ready half obliterated their tracks and 
was coming down as hard as ever. Ben 
Hathaway, whose father owned most of 
the land hereabouts, now took the lead 
and guided them a short distance through 
the woods to a narrow, little used road 
that circled back through the hills to join 
the main highway below Chatham. 

It was here that they found the first 
blaze—a rude arrow freshly cut on one of 
the trees by the roadside and pointing to- 
ward the hut. Vastly excited, they exam- 
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clatter his sword leaped from the scabbard and Phil 
his head. 


ined it closely and then retraced their 
steps to search for others they might have 
overlooked. They found five in all, the 
last bringing them within sight of the hut. 

“We're on the right track!” exclaimed 
Phil, his eyes shining. “This must be the 
way they’re coming. Now let’s go back 
and follow the road, There may be more 
signs.” 


a were. At regular intervals 
along the side of the narrow, over- 
grown track appeared the self-same blaze. 
Within the past fortnight or so someone 
had evidently gone painstakingly over 
much of the route to be followed by the 
raiding party and made it easy to follow 
by anyone who knew the sign. The boys 
became so interested in the search that 
they quite forgot the passage of time and 


caught the flash of ‘steel above 


were only aroused to it by a noticeable 
dulling of the already gray light. 

They turned at once and hurried back, 
but though they made fair speed it was 
almost dusk when they came out of the 
woods into the little clearing about the 
cabin. And there they stopped abruptly, 
eyeing one another with surprised, startled 
glances. For out of the broken chimney 
top smoke trickled and through the cracks 
between the logs came the warm red glim- 
mer of a fire. 

For a long moment no one spoke or 
stirred. Then Phil Condict turned slowly 
to the others. “Someone’s there,” he 
whispered. “I—I think we'd better see 
who it is.” é 

Three heads nodded as one and with 
quickening pulses they moved noiselessly 
forward, At the door they paused again. 
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There was no sound from within save the 
crackling of the fire. Faintly visible in 
the snow a single track led up to the door 
and ended. Phil pointed it out with a 
silent gesture, and drawing a quick breath, 
thrust open the rickety portal. 

At the sound a lanky figure hoverin 
over the blaze straightened and turne 
swiftly. It was Jim Milledge, and for an 
instant Phil was conscious of a wave of 
relief. Then something in the other’s 
tense, strained attitude, something in the 
wide-eyed, frightened look that stamped 
the ferret face before him, sent sudden, 
horrified suspicion pounding through his 
brain. 

“Well, what are you doing here?” he 
asked presently in a voice not altogether 
steady. 

Milledge moistened his lips furtively. 
“T—I———” he stammered, and fell silent, 
his glance shifting from side to side. ‘Sud- 
denly his head went up desperately and he 
caught his under lip between his teeth. 
“Wa—what—business is it of yours?’ he 
demanded with a futile attempt at bra- 
vado, “You—you don’t—own this cabin.” 

Phil did not answer. A cold fear was 
gripping him. The horrified certainty of 
having made a ghastly blunder turned him 
dumb, It was to-night the attack had 
been planned for—not to-morrow! Mill- 
edge was here to guide the raiders to the 
mill. Something, he knew not. what, had 
been terribly wrong about his réasoning. 
Instead of helping the cause, he had dealt 
it an overwhelming blow. Already it was 
almost dusk. The enemy might appear at 
any moment, and thanks to his criminal 
neglect the general had not been warned 
and the mill lay unguarded, open to at- 
tack and certain of destruction. 


1IV.—What His Heart Commanded, 


5 }-~ realization was like a physical 
blow and Phil shrank under it. For 
a moment or so he stood dazed and sick, 
his mind whirling. Then, out of the tur- 
moil of shame and horror and bitter re- 
gret, a dogged determination to thwart 
them yet rose up to dominate him. He 
would not give up! There must be some 
way out even now. From under narrow- 
ing lids he stared at Milledge, and all at 
once an idea came. 

“Of course we don’t,” he said briefly, 
striving to make his voice casual. “It only 
seemed a little odd your being here so 
late. Well, ’tis fortunate we came along. 
You'll have company back. We'd better 
start at once or the darkness will over- 
take us.” 

Watching closely he saw the fellow flush 
and cringe. “I—I’'m not—going’ back 
now,” he returned after an awkward 
pause. Then he burst out with nervous 
shrillness: “You go along and mind your 
own business. I—I don’t want your com- 
pany. Do you hear?” ~ 

“Yes, I hear.” Phil’s lips were straight 
and hard; his eyes gleamed. It was true, 
then! There was not an instant to lose. 
He turned swiftly to Dickerson. 

“They’re coming to-night, Hugh,” he 
said hurriedly. “I’ve been a fool! Some- 
thing’s happened I didn’t count on—I 
don’t know what. But we’ve fot to stop 
them. Do you hurry with all speed to 
headquarters and rouse the guard. See 
the general if you can; if not, Hamilton 
will do, or any officer. Tell them every- 
thing. Dan, you and Bennie hurry to the 
mill — warn the Rveger oy there. Per- 
haps they can get help. At any rate they 
could barricade the doors and windows 





and hold off the enemy for a space. Take 
Milledge with you.” 

“But you?” questioned Hathaway, an 
odd catch in his voice. “What are you 
going to do?” 

Phil bent toward them. His face was 
white and tense. “Stay here,” he whis- 
pered in a tone too low to reach the fellow 
by the fire. “I know their countersign. 
Perhaps I can pass as the guide who was 
to meet them here. If possible, Ill delay 
them; I don’t know how, just yet. It’s 
a chance, but it’s worth taking. Quickly, 
now! They may be here at almost any 
moment. Perhaps you can get a horse at 
Howell’s farm, Hugh, but don’t delay. 
There’s not a minute to spare.” 


LMOST before he had ceased speak- 
ing, Dickerson slipped through the 
door and was gone. With one accord the 
others turned on Milledge. He might have 
— and tried to hold his ground, 
nut he was given no chance. With a rush 
they overwhelmed him, half dragging, 
half pushing him from the hut. Here 
Hathaway and Cutler took an arm and 
jerked him across the clearing into the 
woods, on 
With a queer, half sinking sensation, 
Phil watched them disappear into the dusk. 
Then, fetching a stick from the wood pile, 
he roughly smoothed over the tracks in 
the snow, trusting to the fast fallipg 
flakes and the gathering darkness to com- 
pletely conceal them. More than once he 
cast an apprehensive glance toward the 
woods in front of the cabin, but he finished 
the task without interruption and going 
inside, closed the door behind him. 
After the recent turmoil and _ loud- 
voiced excitement, the place seemed des- 


- perately still. The soft beat of snow on 


the roof served only to emphasize the si- 
lence and sense of emptiness, Shivering 
a little with cold and nervousness, the boy 
threw some wood on the fire and then 
stood before it listening. His face was 
still pale, the skin drawn tightly over set 
jaws; his heart thumped unevenly. What 
was going to happen when they found him 
here. Would he be able to pass as the 
Tory messenger, or would the red-coat 
officer recognize him as the lad he had met 
on the road last night? Though the lat- 
ter danger seemed unlikely, it was pos- 
sible, and the thought did not add to Phil’s 
composure, 

Presently the silence and loneliness and 
suspense began to weigh upon him until 
he almost wished they might come and get 
it over with. Several times, startled , 
some fancied sound, he crossed to the door 
and peered out-into the storm. But noth- 
ing met his straining eyes save the empty 
stretch of white, the gaunt, ghostly trees, 
the slanting sweep of falling. snow. 

At length he began to wonder if by 
some miracle of chance the raid had been 
put off. Had the storm proved too much 
for the attacking party or was it simply 
delaying their arrival a little? If only 
the first were true! If only the roads had 
become impassable, and—— 

A sound from without set Phil’s nerves 
to tingling and took him across the hut 
at a single bound. Thrusting the door 
ajar, he peered forth and then caught his 
breath in a quick gasp. A horse and 
rider, bulking large in the shadowy light, 
were just emerging from the trees. Be- 
hind him loomed another and another 
still, The woods seemed filled with these 
silent, moving figures at which the boy 
stared fascinated for a long moment be- 
fore he came to himself and slipped back 
to the fire again, 


S he stood there rigid with fingers 
tightly interlaced, the muffled thud 
of hoofs came plainly to his ears. Louder 
and more distinct it sounded, mingled with 
the clanking of accoutrements, the stamp 
of boots, the low murmur of many voices. 
But to the waiting boy it seemed an 
etérnity: before the door was jerked open 
and a tall figure wrapped in a cloak 
stalked in. 

“A fire, by Jupiter!” exclaimed a bluff, 
hearty, familiar voice. “’Tis a more than 
welcome sight, young sir.” He came for- 
ward swiftly, a big soldierly man with 
high cheek bones and a prominent nose. 
Close behind him was another individual, 
and they paused beside Phil surveying him 
keenly. “The night is falling,” went on 
the first, after a brief pause. 

Young Condict’s lips parted for the re- 
ply, but as his gaze met the piercing stare 
of the second stranger, he hesitated unac- 
countably. 

“Well? Well?” demanded this person 
sharply. He was slighter than the other, 
with a narrow, tight-tipped face and eyes 
that looked out suspiciously from under 
perpetually frowning brows. “Well?” he 
snapped for the third time. 

Phil’s nails dug into his palms and he 
hastily shifted his glance to the leader of 
the party. “True,” he answered in a low 
but steady voice, “but ’twill be brighter 
before the dawn.” 

“Humph!” grunted the second officer, 
still watching Condict. “Why didn’t you 
say so before?” 

“How could he, Gaunt, with you jump- 
ing down his throat?” laughed the big man 
good humoredly. He let the cloak slip 
from his shoulders and spread his hands 
to the blaze. Phil, who had withdrawn 
a little from the fire, recognized him un- 
questionably as the horseman he had en- 
countered on the road last night. “All is 
well, then?” he went on, glancing sidewise 
at the land. “The arrangements at the 
mill have not been altered?” 


C was the question Condict had been 
waiting for. Mentally he braced him- 
self. “There has been a slight change, 
sir,” he answered slowly. “There are some 
extra men at the mill who will not leave 
before seven. It is thought better that 
you do not attack until after that hour.” 

Even in his stress the boy strove in- 
stinctively to avoid telling a downright 
falsehood. By this time Cutler and Hath- 
away with Milledge must have reached the 
mill, which they would certainly not leave 
before seven. And surely it was better in 
every way for the Continentals to have the 
raid delayed as long as possible. 

“Ha!” sniffed the officer named Gaunt, 
still eyeing Phil with that disconcerting 
air of suspicion. “It is thought so, is it? 
And by whom?” 

“Tush, Lieutenant;” put in the leader 
with a trace of petulance. “Why badger 
the lad? °*Tis Milledge’s idea, of course. 
And a very good one, too, *T'will give the 
men an hour or more in which to rest and 
eat a bite. They'll be all the fresher for 
the venture. Pray see to it that the horses 
are looked after and then form the men 
into two squads each of which can have 
half an hour of such scant comfort as the 
hut affords.” 

With a stiff salute the lieutenant de- 
parted, much to Phil’s relief. He had an 
ee — yee — 

t some ,» just w or w e 
par not tell. The f lingered after 
Gaunt had gone, tho it was lessened 
in some measure by tain Marshall’s 
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The Perilous Path 


FTER a long night of sleep and 
rest, the little troop resumed its 
march the next morning. The 

wounded fortunately were not hurt so 
badly that they could not limp along 
with the others, and, while the surgery 
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of the soldiers was rude, it was ef- 
fective nevertheless. Daganoweda, as 
they had expected, prepared to leave 
them for a raid toward the St. Law- 
rence. But he said rather grimly that 
he might return, in a month perhaps. 
He knew where they were going to 
build their fort, and unless Corlear 
and all the other British governors 
awoke much earlier in the morning it 
was more than likely that the young 
captain from Philadelphia would need 
the help of the Mohawks again. 

Then Daganoweda said farewell to 
Robert, Tayoga, Willet and Black 
Rifle, addressing each according to his 
quality. Them he,trusted. He knew 
them to be great warriors and daring 
rovers of the wilderness. To Tayoga 
he said: 

“You and I, oh, young chief of the 
Onondagas, have hearts that beat alike. 
The Onondagas do well to keep aloof 
from the white man’s quarrels for the 
present, and to sit at peace, though 
watchful, in the vale of Onondaga, 
but your hopes are with our friends 
the English, and you in person fight 
for them. We Mohawks know whom to 
hate. We know that the French have robbed 
us more than any others. So we have dug 
up the tomahawk and last night we showed 
to Sharp Sword and his men and Tanda- 
kora the Ojibway how we could use it.” 

Sharp Sword was the Iroquois name for 
St. Luc, who had already shown his great 
ability and daring as a forest leader. 

“The Ganeagaono are now the chief bar- 
rier against the French and their tribes,” 
said Tayoga. 

The brilliant eyes of Daganoweda glit- 
tered in his dark face. He knew that Ta- 
yoga would not pay the Mohawks so high 
a compliment unless he meant it. 

“Farewell again, my brother,” he said. 
“A month from now I will meet you in the 
woods of the Ohio country.” 

“Farewell once more, Daganoweda!” 


Git Mohawk chief plunged into the 
forest, and his fifty warriors followed 
him. Like a shadow they were gone, and 
the waving bushes gave back no sign that 
they had ever been. Captain Colden rubbed 
his eyes and then laughed. 

“I never knew men to vanish so swiftly 
before,” he said, “but last night was 
proof that they were here, and that they 
came in time. I suppose it’s about the only 
victory of which we can make boast.” 

He spoke the full truth. From the St. 
Lawrence to the Ohio the border was al- 
ready ravaged with fire and sword. A 
peals for help-were pouring in from 
distant settlements, and the governors of 


What Went Before In This 
Great Indian Story 


N the early days of the French and ‘Indian 
ar a small party of Pennsylvania militia 
is sent into the forest to protect the frontier 
settlements. They meet four experienced scouts, 
Dave Willet, young Robert Lennox, Tayoga, a 
friendly Onondaga warrior, and Captain Jack, 
called “The Black Rifle,” who warn them of 
the approach of enemies and assume leadership of 
the party. 

The French and Indians attack by night, but 
withdraw when their white leader falls. At 
dawn a gallant French officer, St. Luc, comes 
with a flag of truce asking for surrender, which 
is refused by Lennox, who has met and admired 
St. Luc before. Surrounded, the party awaits 
attack. 

Meanwhile Tayoga sees smoke in the sky and 
slips through the lines of the besiegers. At night- 
fall he brings a band of Mohawk warriors with 
their young chief Daganoweda, with which re- 
inforcement they rout the enemy. During the 
battle Robert, his rifle empty, meets St. Luc face 
to face; the Frenchman on recognizing him drops 
his rifle and disappears with a wave of his hand. 
Robert, Willet and Tayoga decide to stay with 
the Pennsylvanians an 
tier fort. 


help them build a fron- 





New York, Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts scarcely knew what to do. France 
had struck the first blow, and she had 
struck hard. Young Washington, defeated 
by overwhelming numbers, was going back 
to Virginia, and Duquesne, the first of the 
French at the junction of the Monongahela 
and the Allegheny, was a powerful rallying 

lace for their own forces and the swarm- 

g Indian bands, pouring out of the wil- 
derness, drawn by the tales of unlimited 
scalps and plunder. 

The task before Captain Colden’s slender 
force was full of danger. His numbers 
might have been five times as great and 


‘then they would not have been too many to 


build and hold the fort he was sent to 
build and hold. But he had no thought of 
turning back, and, as soon as Daganoweda 
and the Mohawks were gone, they started, 
bending their course somewhat farther 
toward the south. At the ford of a river 
twenty men with horses carrying food, 
ammunition, and other supplies ‘were to 
meet them, and they reckoned that they 
could reach it by midnight. 

Cruel fears assailed young Captain 
Colden. It was possible that the second 
force had been ambushed also, and, if so, 
it had certainly been destroyed, being ca- 

able of no such resistance as that made 

y Colden’s men, and without the aid of 
the three friends and the Mohawks. And 
if the supplies were gone the expedition 
would be useless. 

“Don’t be downhearted about it, cap- 
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tain,” said Willet. “You say there’s 
not a man in the party who knows 
anything about the wilderness, Well, 
that has its saving grace, because now 
and then the Lord seems to watch 
over fool men. The best of hunters 
are trapped sometimes in the forest, 
when fellows who don’t know a deer 
from a beaver, go through ’em with- 
out harm.” 

“Smoke! smoke again!” called Rob- 
ert cheerily, pointing straight ahead. 

Sure enough, that long dark thread 
appeared once more, now against the 
western sky. Willet laughed. 9 

“They’re the biggest fools in the 
forest, just as you hoped, Captain,” 
he said, “and they’ve taken no more 
harm than if they had built their 
campfire in a Philadelphia street. 
They’ve set themselves down for the 
night, as peaceful and happy as you 
please. If that isn’t the campfire of 
your men with the pack horses then I'll 
eat my cap. 

“Now, I think we’d better stop here, 
and let Robert and Tayoga go ahead, 
spy ‘em out and make signals. It 
would be just lilse ’em to blaze away 
at us the moment they saw the bushes 
move with our coming.” 


CS COLDEN was glad to 
take his advice, and the white 
youth and the red went forward 
silently through the forest, hearing 
the sound of cheerful voices, as the 
drew near to the campfire, .whic 
was a large one blazing brightly. They also 
heard the sound of horses moving and they 
knew that the detachment had taken no 


harm. Tayoga parted the bushes and 
peered forth. 
“Look!” he said. “Surely they are 


watched over by Manitou!” 

About twenty men, or rather boys, for 
all of them were very young, were stand- 
ing or lying about a fire. A tall, very 
ruddy youth in the uniform of a colonial 
lieutenant was speaking to them. 

“Didn’t I tell you, men,” he said, “there 
wasn’t an Indian nearer than Fort Du- 
quesne, and that’s a long way from here! 
It may be that the French vanished when 
they heard this valiant Quaker troop was 
coming, but it’s my own personal opinion 
they'll stay pretty well back in the west 
with their red allies.” 

The youth, although he called himself 
so, did not look much like a Quaker to 
Robert. He had a frank face and merry 
eyes, and manner and voice indicated a ten- 
dency to gayety. Judging from his words’ 
he had no cares and Indians and ambush 
were far from his thoughts. Proof of this 
was the absence of sentinels. The men, 
scattered about the fire, were eating their 
suppers and the horses, forty in number, 
were grazing in an open space. It all 
looked like a great picnic, and the effect 
was heightened by the youth of the soldiers. 

“As the Great Bear truly said,” whis- 
pered Tayoga, “Manitou has watched over 
them. The forest does not hold easier 
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The watchful Willet threw 
open the gate, let him in, 
then quickly closed and 
barred it fast, 


game for the taking, and had Tandakora 
known that they were here he would have 
come seeking revenge for his loss in the 
attack upon Captain Colden’s troop.” 

“You’re right as usual, Tayoga, and now 
we'd better hail them. But don’t you come 
forward just yet. They don’t know the 
difference between Indians and likely your 
welcome would be a bullet.” 

“T will wait,” said Tayoga. 

“I tell you, Carson,” the young lieu- 
tenant was saying in an oratorical manner, 
“that they magnify the dangers of the 
wilderness.. The ford at which we were 
to meet Colden is just ahead, and we’ve 
come straight to it without the slightest 
mishap. Colden is no sluggard, and he 
should be‘here in the morning at the latest. 
De you find anything wrong with my rea- 
soning, Hugh?” 

“Naught, William,” replied the other, 
who seemed to be second in command. 
“Your logic is both precise and beautiful. 
The dangers of the border are greatly ex- 
aggerated, and as soon as we get together 
a good force all these French and Indians 
will flee back to Canada, Ah, who is this?” 


OTH he and his chief turned and faced 

the woods in astonishment. A youth 
had stepped forth, and stood in full view. 
He was taller than either, but younger, 
dressed completely in deerskin, although 
superior in cut and quality to that of the 
ordinary borderer, his complexion fair 
beneath his tan, and his hair light. He 
gazed at them steadily with bright blue 
eyes, and both the first lieutenant and the 
second lieutenant of the Quaker troop saw, 
that he was no common person. 

“Who are you?” asked William Wilton, 
who was the first lieutenant. 

“My name is Robert Lennox,” replied 
the young stranger in a mellow voice of 
amazing quality, “and you, I suppose, are 
Lieutenant William Wilton, the comman- 
der of this little troop?” 

“Yes, such is my name. But how did 
you know it? I don’t recall ever having 
met you before, which doubtless is my 
loss.” te 

“I heard it from an associate of yours, 
your chief in command, Captain James 
Colden, and I have come here with a mes- 
sage from him.” 

“And so Colden is coming up? Well, 
we beat him to the place of meeting. We’ve 





triumphed with ease over the hardships 
of the wilderness.” 

“Yes, you arrived first, but he was de- 
layed by a matter of importance, a prob- 
lem that had to be solved before he could 
resume his march.” 

“You speak in riddles, sir.” 

“Perhaps I do for the present, but I 
shall soon make full explanations. I wish 
to call first a friend of mine, an Indian— 
although you say there are no Indians 
in the forest—a most excellent friend of 
ours. Tayoga, come!” ¢ 


HE Onondaga appeared silently in the 

circle of light, a splendid primeval 
figure, drawn to the uttermost of his great 
height, his lofty gaze meeting that of 
Wilton, half in challenge and half in greet- 
ing. Robert had been an impressive fig- 
ure, but Tayoga, owing to the difference in 
race, was even more so. The hands of 
several of the soldiers moved towards their 
weapons. 

“Did I not tell you that he was a friend, 
a most excellent friend of ours?” said 
Robert sharply. “Who raises a hand 
against him raises a hand against me also, 
and above all raises a hand against our 
cause. Lieutenant Wilton, this is Tayoga, 
of the Clan of the Bear, of the nation 
Onondaga, of the great League of the 
Hodenosaunee. He is a prince, as much a 
prince as any in Europe. His mind and 
his valor have both been expended freely 
in our service, and they will be expended 
with equal freedom again.” 

Robert’s tone was so sharp and com- 
manding that Wilton, impressed by it, 
saluted the Onondaga with the greatest 
courtesy, and Tayoga bowed gravely in 
reply. 

“What did you mean,” Wilton resumed, 
“when you said Captain Colden’s delay 
was due to the solution of a vexing prob- 
lem?” a 

“Captain Colden, far east of this point, 
was attacked by a strong force of French 
and Indians under the renowned partisan 
leader, St. Luc. Tayoga, David Willet, 
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the hunter, the famous ranger Black Rifle 
and I were able to warn him and give him 
some help, but even then we should have 
been overborne and destroyed had not a 
Mohawk chief, Daganoweda, and a for- 
midable band come to our aid, United, 
we defeated St. Lue and drove him north- 
ward, Captain Colden lost several of his 
men, but with the rest he is now marching 
to the junction with you.” 

Wilton’s face turned gray, but in a 
moment or two his eyes brightened. 

“Then a special Providence has been 
watching over us,” he said. “We haven’t 
seen or heard of an Indian.” 

“Where is that Indian? You don’t mean 
to say he’s gone?” 

Robert laughed again. Tayoga, after his 
fashion, had vanished in silence, 

“He’s well on his way to Captain Colden 
now,” he said, exaggerating a little for 
the sake of effect. 

i 

OLDEN and his troop arrived soon 
and the two little commands were 
united, to the great joy of all. Lieutenant 
Wilton had passed from the extreme of 
confidence to the utmost distrust. Where 
it had not been possible for an Indian to 
exist he now saw a scalplock in every bush. 

Wilton and Carson were lads of mettle, 
full of talk of Philadelphia, then the great- 
est city in the British Colonies. Robert 
was at home with them at once.° 

“How does it happen that you, a Quaker, 
are second in command here?” asked Rob- 
ert. 

“It must be the belligerency repressed 
through three or four generations and 
breaking out at last in me,” replied Wilton, 
his eyes twinkling. “I suppose there’s 
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just so much fighting in every family, and 
if three or four generations in succession 
are peaceful the next that follows is likely 
to be full of warlike fury. So, as soon 
as the war began I started for it.” 

They let the fire die early, as the weather 
had now become very warm, and all of 
them, save the watch, soon slept. The 
night brought little coolness with it, and 
the wind that blew was warm and drying. 
Under its touch the leaves began to crinkle 
up at the edge and turn brown, the grass 
showed signs of withering and Willet, 
who had taken charge of the guard that 
night, noticed that summer was passing into 
the brown leaf. It caused him a pang of 
disappointment. 

Great Britain and the Colonies had not 
yet begun to move. The Provincial legis- 
latures still wrangled, and the government 
at London was provokingly slow. There 
was still no plan of campaign, the great 
resources of the Anglo-Saxons had not yet 
been brought together for use against the 
quick and daring French, and while this 
slow, patient courage might win in the end, 
Willet foresaw a long and terrible war 
with many disasters at the beginning. 

He was depressed for the moment. He 
knew what an impression the early French 
would make on the Indian tribes, and he 
knew, too, as he heard the wind rustling 
through the dry leaves, that there would 
be no English campaign that year. One 
might lead an army in winter on the good 
roads and through the open fields of 
Europe, but then only borderers could 
make way through the vast North Ameri- 
can wilderness in the deep snows and bit- 
ter cold, where Indian trails alone existed. 

As he walked back and forth Black 
Rifle touched him on the arm. 

“I’m going, Dave,” he said. “They don’t 
need me: here any longer. Daganoweda 
and his Mohawks, likely enough, will fol- 
low the French and Indians, and have an- 
other brush with ’em. At any rate, it’s 
sure that St. Lue and Tandakora won’t 
come back, and these young men can go on 
without being attacked again and build 
their fort. But they’ll be threatened there 
later on, and [ll come again with a warn- 
ing.” 

The two shook hands, and the somber 
®figure of Black Rifle disappeared in the 
forest. 


tere made an early start at dawn of 
a bright hot day, crossed the ford, 
and resumed their long march through the 
forest which under the light wind now 
rustled continually with the increasing dry- 
ness, 

But the company was joyous. The 
wounded were put upon the pack horses, 
and the others, young, strong and refreshed 
by abundant rest, went forward with 
springing steps. 

After an uneventful journey they 
reached the site for their little fortress 
which they named Fort Refuge, because 
they intended it as a place in which har- 
ried settlers might find shelter. It was a 
hill near a large creek, and the source of 
a small brook lay within the grounds they 
intended to occupy, securing to them an 
unfailing supply of good water in case of 
siege. 


No, the young soldiers entered upon 
one of the most arduous tasks of the 
war, to build a fort, which was even more 
trying to them than battle. Arms and 
backs ached as Colden, Wilton and Car- 
son, advised by Willet, drove them hard. 
A strong log blockhouse was erected, and 


then a stout palisade, enclosing the house 
and about an acre of ground, including the 
precious spring which spouted from under 
a ledge of stone at the.very wall of the 
blockhouse itself. Behind the building 
they raised a shed in which the horses 
could be sheltered, as all of them fore- 
saw a long stay, dragging into winter with 
its sleet and snow, and it was important 
to save the animals. ae 

The blockhouse itself, was divided into 
a number of rooms, in which the soldiers 
who were not on guard could sleep, and 
they had blankets and the skins of the 
larger animals the hunters killed for beds. 
Venison jerked in great quantities was 
stored away in case of siege, and the whole 
forest was made to contribute to their 
larder. The work was hard, but it tough- 
ened the sinews of the young soldiers, and 
gave them an occupation in which they 
were interested. Before it was finished 
they were joined by another small de- 
tachment with loaded pack horses, which 
by the same kind of miracle had come 
safely through the wilderness. Colden 
now had a hundred men, fifty horses and 
powder and lead for all the needs of which 
one could think. 

Meanwhile summer had _ turned 
autumn, and autumn itself was passing. 


CHapTerR V 
The Runner 


Bm REFUGE, the stronghold raised 
by young arms, was the most distant 
point in the wilderness held by the Anglo- 
American forces, and for a long time it 
was cut off entirely from the world. No 
message came out of the great forest that 
Trimmed it round, but Colden had been 
told to build it and hold it until he had 
orders to leave it, and he and his men 
waited patiently, until word of some kind 
should come or they should be attacked 
by the French and Indian forces that were 
gathering continually in the north. ¢ 

Tayoga left them early one morning 
for a visit to his people. The leaves were 
falling then under a sharp west wind, 
and the sky had a cold, hard tint of blue 
steel. Winter was not far. away, but the 
day suited a runner like Tayoga who 
wished to make speed through the wilder- 
ness. He stood for a moment or two at 
the edge of the forest, a strong, slender 
figure outlined against the brown, waved 
his hand to his friends watching on the 
palisade, and then disappeared. 

“A great Indian,” said young Wilton 
thoughtfully. “Do you think, Lennox, 
that he'll get through safely?” 

Robert laughed. 

“Get through safely?’ he repeated. 
“Why, Tayoga is the fastest runner among 
the Indian nations, and they train for 
speed. He will arrive at the vale of Onon- 
daga, unharmed, at the exact minute he 
intends to arrive, and he will return, reach- 
ing Fort Refuge also on the exact day, and 
at the exact hour and minute he has al- 
ready selected. He’s probably told Willet 
just when he'll be back at Fort Refuge. 
We'll ask him.” 

The. hunter informed them that Tayoga 
intended to take exactly ten days. 

“This is Monday,” he said. “He'll be 
here a week from next Thursday at noon.” 

“But suppose something happens to de- 
tain him,” said Wilton, “suppose the 
weather is too bad for traveling, or sup- 
pose a lot of other things that can happen 
easily ?” 

Willet shrugged his shoulders. ~ 


into - 


“In such a case as this where Tayoga 
is concerned,” he said, “we don’t suppose 
anything, we go by certainties. Before he 
left, Tayoga settled the day and the hour 
when he would return and it’s not now a 
problem or a question. He has disposed 
of the subject.” . 

“T can’t quite see it that way,” said 
Wilton tenaciously, “I admit that Tayoga 
is a wonderful fellow, but he cannot pos- 
sibly tell the exact hour of his return from 
such a journey as the one he has under- 
taken.” 

“You wait and see,” said the hunter 
in the utmost good nature. “You think 
you know Tayoga, but you don’t yet know 
him fully.” 

It turned much colder that very after- 
noon, and the raw edge of winter showed. 

“I’m sorry for Tayoga,” Willet said to 
Robert. “Just when you and Willet were 
boasting most about him this winter rain 
had to come and he was no more than 
fairly started. He’ll have to hunt a den 
somewhere in the forest and crouch in it 
wrapped in his blanket.” 

Robert again smiled serenely, but he 
said nothing more. His confidence was 
unlimited. Did he not know his red com- 
rade? The wilderness was like a trimmed _ 
garden to him, and neither rain, nor hail, 
nor snow could stop him. 


S he said the word “hail” to himself 

it came, pattering upon the dead 
leaves and the palisade in a whirlwind 
of white pellets. He shivered and went in- 
side, where most of the men had already 
gone to sleep. He stretched himself on his 
blanket and followed them in slumber. 
When he awoke the next morning it was 
still hailing, and Wilton said in a serious 
tone that he hoped Tayoga would give up 
the journey and come back to Fort 
Refuge. 

Once more Robert smiled serenely, * 

“Youre thinking of the men you knew 
in Philadelphia, wi” he said. “They, 
of course, couldn’t make such a flight 
through a white forest, but Tayoga is an 
altogether different kind of fellow. He'll 
merely exert himself a little more, and 
go on as fast as ever.” 

Colden, still following the advice of Wil- 
let, kept his men busy, knowing that idle- 
ness bred discontent and destroyed disci- 
pline. At least a dozen soldiers, taught by 
Willet and Robert, had developed into 
excellent hunters, and as the game was 
abundant, owing to the absence of In- 
dians, they had killed deer, bear, panther 
and all the other kinds of animals that 
ranged these forests. The flesh of such 
as were edible was cured and stored, as 
they foresaw the day when many people 
might be in Fort Refuge and the food 
would be needed. The skins also were 
dressed and were put upon the floor or 
hung upon the walls. The young men 
working hard were happy nevertheless, as 
they were continually ataleay new arts. 
And the life was healthy to an extraor- 
dinary degree. All the wounded were as 
whole as before, and everybody acquired 
new and stronger muscles, 

Their content would have been yet 
peed in degree had they been able to 
earn what was going on outside, in that 
vast world where France and Britain and 
their colonies contended so fiercely for the 
mastery. But they looked at the wall of 
the forest, and it was a blank. They were 
shut away from all things as completely 
as Crusoe on por Pas ge 4 would they 
hear a single w r un ayoga came 
back—if ~ came feck. 
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On the second day after Onondaga’s 
departure the air softened, but became 
darker. Clouds marched up in solemn 


procession from the southwest, and mobil- 


ized in the center of the heavens; a wind, 
touched with damp, blew. Soon all the air 
was filled with the flakes, so thick they 
could not see the forest. 

“Once more I’m sorry for Tayoga. A 
runner may make his way at speed over ice, 
if he’s extremely sure of foot and his 
moccasins good, but I know no way he can 
speed through deep snow.” 

“Not through the snow, but on it.” 

“And how on it, young sir?” 

“Snow shoes.” 

“He took none with him and had none.” 

“Which proves nothing. The Indians 
often hide in the forest articles they'll 
need at some far day. A canoe may be 
concealed in a thicket at the creek’s edge, 
a bow and arrow may be thrust away un- 
der a ledge, all awaiting the coming of 
their owner when he needs them most.” 

“I can’t think a pair of snow shoes 
will rise out of the forest just when Tayoga 
wants ’em. The Onondaga is a most won- 
derful fellow, but he can’t work miracles, 
The impossible doesn’t happen!” 

“Great spirits like Tayoga love the im- 
possible, It draws them on, it arouses 
their energy. I see him in the forest. The 
snow is pouring down. It lies a foot deep 
on the ground, the boughs bend with it. 
The panthers, the wolves, and the wildcats 
all lie snug in their dens, It’s a dead world 


save for one figure, Tayoga, bent over a 
little, but flying straight forward at a 
speed that neither you nor I could match. 
He goes on snow shoes like the wind!” 
The fall of snow lasted the entire day 
and the following night. 


But despite its 


great depth, it was premature. On the 
fourth day soft winds began to blow, and 
all the following night a warm rain fell. 
The whole earth was flooded. The creek 
rose far beyond its banks, and the water 
stood in pools and lakes in the forest. 

“Now, in very truth, our friend Tayoga 
has been compelled to seek a lair,” said 
Wilton emphatically. “His snow shoes 
would be the sorriest of drags upon him 
in mud and water, and without them he will 
sink to his knees. The wilderness has be- 
come impassable.” 


Robert laughed. 


“He has put away his snow shoes and 
taken out his hidden canoe. With mighty 
sweeps of the paddle, it flies like a wild 
duck over the water. Now he passes 
from the creek into a river flowing east- 
ward. The rain has poured upon him, 
but he does not mind it. The exercise 
dries his body, and sends warmth through 
every vein. His feet and ankles rest, after 
his long flight on the snow shoes, and his 
heart swells with pleasure, because it is 
one of the easiest parts of his journey. 
There may be better canoemen in the world 
than Tayoga, but I doubt it.” 


HE flood was so great that all hunting 
ceased for the time. Then the warm 
rain ceased, the wind came out of the 
southwest cold and then colder. The next 
dawn came bright, clear and still, but far 
below zero. The ice was thick on the 
creek, and every new pool and lake was 
covered. The trees and bushes were 
sheathed in silver mail. Breath curled 
away like smoke from the lips. 
“If Tayoga stayed in his canoe,” said 
Wilton, “he’s frozen solidly in the middle 


of the river, and he won’t be able to move 
it until a thaw comes.” 

Robert laughed with genuine amusement. 

“Tayoga foresaw this big freeze, and I 
ean tell you exactly what he did as accu- 
rately as if I had been there and had seen 
it. He kept to the river and his canoe al- 
most until the first thin skim of ice began 
to show. Then he paddled to land, and hid 
the canoe again among thick bushes. He 
raised it up a little on low boughs in such 
a manner that it would not touch the water. 
Thus it was safe from the ice, and so leav- 
ing it well hidden and in proper condition, 
and situation, he sped on.” 

“But how is the Onondaga to make speed 
over the ice which now covers the earth? 
Snow shoes, I take it, would not be avail- 
able upon such a smooth and tricky sur- 
face, and anyway he has left them behind.” 

“He foresaw the possibility of the ice, 
and took with him in his pack a pair of 
heavy moose skin moccasins with the hair 
on the outside. They’re so rough they d- 
not slip on the ice, especially when the, 
inclose the feet of a runner so wiry, so 
agile and so experienced as Tayoga. I see 
his brown figure shooting through the white 
forest. He goes even faster than he did 
when he had on the snow shoes, because 
whenever he comes to a slope he throws 
himself back upon his heels and lets him- 
self slide down the ice almost at the speed 
of a bird darting through the air.” 

“If you’re right, Lennox, your red friend 
is not a marvel, but a series of marvels.” 

“I'm right, Will. I do not doubt it. At 
the conclusion of the tenth day when Tayo- 
ga arrives on the return from the vale of 
Onondaga you will gladly admit the truth. 
Earth, fire and water may join against him, 

(Continued on page 40) 
















T was all foolishness, of course. 
But Stringy was going into lon 
pants as soon as he wore out what he’ 
got, and you couldn’t tell him he wasn’t old 
enough to have a girl. And of all girls, 
he had to pick out that Bessie Howland, 
who is dressed up and starched up all the 
time and couldn’t have any fun if she 
wanted to, which she doesn’t. Now a real 
irl, like Madge Garner, wouldn’t have 
nm so bad. She can throw a ball, and 
climb an apple-tree, too. But she was 
too boyish to suit Stringy. That was what 
he said when she took him in the back 
of the neck with a sopping wet snowball. 
He wanted a girlish girl. 





Stringy Streeter’s Submarine 


A Foolishness Story 





Stringy was all used up. He couldn’t 
talk about anything but Bess, except a 
word now and then about Rusty Brown, 
who was stuck on her too. He went to 
walking in his sleep, like he always does 
when he’s worried about anything. Some- 
times I woke up and caught him, but more 
often I didn’t, and he came back once or 
twice with his clothes all wet and muddy, 
and goodness knows where he’d been. And 
he didn’t invent a thing for over a week. 
So you can see it was pretty bad. 
O NE evening he came down all dressed 
up, with a box of ten-cent-store 
chocolates in his pocket. Aunt Margaret, 
who didn’t see the candy, thought he must 
be going to prayer-meeting, and while 
Stringy didn’t fib about it, he helped the 
idea along in his usual inventive way. And 
I knew it wouldn’t pay for me to say what 
I thought. 
But I followed him to make sure, and 
he sneaked off down the alley to the river. 
Bess lives on the other side, and Stringy 


By ERNEST ELVW/OOD STANFORD 


Illustrated by F 


. Rieney 


started across in our boat. He rowed off 
to beat the band, to get across before any- 
body saw him. But he hadn’t got far when 
the old skiff brought up with a jerk that 
sent him sprawling in the bottom. He 
was up in a jiffy, pretty mad, for there 
was a lot of muddy water in the boat that 
he had been in too much of a hurry to 
bail out, and his clothes looked as though 
that long-pants suit was a good deal 
nearer than it had been. I don’t suppose 
he thought of that, though. 

The river was shallow, and he supposed, 
of course, that he’d grounded on a mud- 
bar. So he jumped up in the bow, shoved 
the oar overboard, and gave an awful push. 

Say! That boat shot out from under 
Stringy as if it had been greased. It 
went clear ashore, leaving him sort of 
wrapped around that oar like a grass- 
hopper round a weed. The oar tipped 
over in a hurry letting Stringy down full 
length into a foot of water and two feet 
of mud. And when he had splashed 


ashore, there was Bess on the other side, 
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laughing fit to kill. I didn’t suppose she 
could laugh, but she did, that time. 

Stringy marched off home so mad he 
couldn’t say a word. I went down and 
hauled the boat up, and there on the bot- 
tom was a big screw-eye, with a clothes- 
line hitched to it. The other end was tied 
to the boat hitching post, under water. No 
wonder the boat stopped! 


said we would bring it back for Uncle to 
put on again when we got through with 
it, but before we got it there he decided 
that tin was no proper roofing material 
anyway, and Uncle would have to do with 
shingles.or paper. He got off better than 
I did, though. He had two fingers that 
weren’t cut. 


i happened all right. One side dipped 
down into the water and the thing went 
over and sank with a who-osh and a splash. 
The splash all but drowned me, and the 
side of the submarine sliced Stringy the 
whole length of his shin when it went over. 

Luckily we didn’t have many clothes on. 
After we’d washed the mud out of our 
eyes we tipped it over 





When I told Stringy 
he nearly burst. He was 
changing his clothes, and 
digging what was left of 





the chocolates out of his 
pockets, while Uncle 
George told him how 
lucky hed be if he 
weren't arrested for fish- 
poisoning. 


T was Rusty. Brown’s 
work, Stringy knew 
that in no time, and he 
was going right over and 
punish him. But by the 
time he got his clothes 


changed he decided it 
was a case of strategy. 
*Twas a sad day for 


Rusty Brown when he 
got funny with Stringy 
Streeter, the Boy Edison, > 
and provoked the terrors 
of his famous _inven- 
tive genius. Rusty is a 
year older, and it’s only 
*his hair that’s rusty, not 
his shoulder-joints or 
fists. 

Stringy gloomed 
around all next day with 
his fists doubled up mut- 
tering “R-r-revenge!” 
every now and then, try- 
ing to think of something 
rough enough for Rusty. 
All of a sudden he 
bounced up and banged 
me on the back. 

“T’ve got it!” he yelled. 
“T'll submarine him!” 

I was glad it wasn’t 
anything worse. You 
might think nothing could 
be, unless you knew 
Stringy. 


1 HOLLERED 
DOWN THE 





could manage a subma- 





THE OAR TIPPED Over 
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, _, PERISCOPE; a. 
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But I didn’t c. : 
see how even a German Cc eZ 


—which Stringy isn’t— HO « Awe 







carefully and Stringy 
held it while I tied rocks 
around the edges till it 
floated like a big tin 
bubble. R 

“Now dive under it,” 
said Stringy. So I did, 
and it was quite comfort- 
able: but awful dark. 

**Thé periscope’ll fix 
that,” said Stringy. 

Next we had to solder 
the ar joints so 
they wouldn’t leak. 
Stringy built such a big 
fire to heat the soldering- 
copper that he had to 
poke it out with a pole. 
After it had been in 
awhile he tested it on the 
solder to see if it was 
hot enough. It was. A 
big splash of melted 
solder fell on his bare 
toe and he forgot all 
about Rusty Brown for 
quite a Spell. 

Then when we got to 
work again the melted 
solder ran off the joints 
faster than we could put 
it on. Stringy got hotter 
than the solder, but it 
didn’t do any good. 
Finally an old man came 
along and said “Good- 
ness, sonnies, don’t you 
know you have to scrape 
the rust off and get some 
soldering-fluid?” So we 
did, and got along better, 
but it took gobs and gobs 
of solder. The joints 
stood out like rings on a 
bamboo fishpole. 

Then Stringy cut away 





—— pretend pen en one side of the top and 

aoe HIS SEVEN SENSES sort of hooded it over, 

a ee ee and fixed his mirrors, 
( SiPgrey __ one to catch the image, 


and the others to shoot it 





rine in three feet of water. 

“That’s just like you,” 
says Stringy. “Not the river, silly—Den- 
nison’s millpond, Rusty goes fishing -for 
bullheads there most every evening.” 

That was deep enough, and I began to 
see myself torpedoing Rusty Brown from 
some kind of a crazy “unterseeboot” with 
Stringy directing by wireless from a safe 
place ashore. 

When I asked where the submarine was 


coming from Stringy had the answer all - 


ready. A big wind—we have whoppers 
here sometimes—had blown a big strip of 
tin roofing off Uncle’s back shed, and all 
we needed to do would be to bend the cor- 
ners down and get under it in the water 
like a tent. 

That sounded more like a diving-bell 
than anything else, but when I told Stringy 
so he rolled up his eyes and said goodness 
knew that wasn’t all of it, and to come 
along and not talk so much. 


5° we dragged the tin-sheet over to 
Dennison’s pond. It was about a dozen 
feet square, all soldered together. Stringy 


By that time it was dark, so we went 
home, Stringy. inventing all the way. He 
lay awake all night re Sie fhe his subma- 
rine, with his big toe tied to the bedpost 
so he wouldn’t get up and go to work on 
it if he happened to fall asleep. 

Next morning he had an old stovepipe 
and some broken mirrors for me to carry 
over. 

“We'll make a periscope,” said he. 

“Look here,” said I, “if you’re figuring 
on doing any perishing, you can just count 
me out. 

“P-e-r-i-s-c-o-p-e, periscope,” spells 
Stringy, very slowly and with scorn in his 
voice. “If you’d read the papers you’d 
know that a periscope is what a subma- 
rine sees with.” 

So I felt better. 

We bent the corners of the sheet of tin 
and crumpled them down till the thing 
looked like a big battered wash-basin. 
Then we carried it into the pond and let 
it down on the water to see what would 
happen. 


down inside. He had a 
diagram in a science magazine and didn’t 
have much trouble except for cutting his 
fingers a little. 

We took the submarine thing out of the 
water, cut a hole in the top for the pipe, 
braced it up and fixed it in with more 
gobs of solder. It was about five féet long. 

Next we_ got the whole thing back into 
the water. This time it sunk in a jiffy. 

“Funny what a difference that little ex- 
tra weight makes,” said Stringy. 

And Le dived down under to see how 
his periscope worked. 


| permed he didn’t come back after a 
minute or two I began to get scared. 
I hollered down the periscope, which stuck 
way up out of water but Stringy didn’t 
answer. So I dived under too. 

There seemed to be lots of water under- 
neath, and considerable Stringy, but no 
air to speak of. Stringy wasn’t doing 
much for himself, so I fished him out by 
the leg and thumped the water out of him. 

(Continued on page 54) 











“De Lor’ bless yo’! 
Hit’s fo’ you-all.” 
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Cuapter VIII (Continued) 


= ES,” said Wayne, when Slicky sug- 
gested that the negro be taken down 
to the houseboat. And he led the 
way to the edge of the woods. 

The sound of the baying dog came steadi- 
ly nearer. 

Wayne covered the lamp with his hat, 
and then let forth a number of flashes in 
quick succession. Almost at once came 
flashes from the house-boat, in reply. Then 
Wayne flashed a message. 

* ¥* - * * * * * * = * 

When Wayne and his crew rowed away, 
the scoutmaster aroused Ray, Leslie, 
Charles and Phil. 

“What's up?” said Ray. 

Mr. Maclay explained, and then sent the 
boys up on the hurricane deck with a lighted 
lantern to guide Wayne on his return. 

They got an occasional glimpse of 
Wayne's light across the water, and they 
watched, suffering some with suspense. 
“Golly! I wish I knew what’s doing over 
there,” said Phil. Then, finally, Ray detec- 
ted Wayne's signal, and answered. 20 

“Here comes a message,” he said. “Take 
it down, Leslie.’ And he read it off: 
“Dash dot dot, dash dash dash, dash dot; 
dash dash dot,” and so on. 

Presently Leslie read aloud the inter- 
preted message. “Don’t give any informa- 
tion,” it said. 

“That’s queer—who to?” said the puzzled 
Ray. But he signalled back, “O K.” 

The tones of the baying hound—to which 
they’d given no heed—were drawing near. 

“I wonder what that blood hound’s up 
to now?” said Leslie. 

“It may be a man hunt,” suggested Mr. 
Maclay, now come on the scene. 

“Ah, sure!” said Phil. “That’s how the 
boat’s gone.” 

“If that’s so—looks like Wayne’s mixed 
in,” said Ray. 

“Well,” mused the scoutmaster, “I sup- 
pose Wayne has some good reason for his 
message. We haven’t time to ask him any- 
thing about it, for that dog is getting very 
near. We'll go below.” 


In another minute the baying hound was 
heard on the river bank. 

“Now,” said Mr. Maclay, “you boys take 
the light into the galley; and you, Ray, 
you deal with them if they come here—I’m 
sure that hound isn’t alone. If it becomes 
necessary I'll interfere.” 

So the scoutmaster settled down in the 
fore cabin, in the dark: and the Scouts 
went into the galley, and on the moment, 
the sound of tramping feet could be heard 
on the after deck. 

The door was thrown open unceremoni- 
ously, and there stepped boldly in a 
tall, lean man—moustached—holding the 
hound by a leash, and followed by two 
younger men, carrying guns. There was a 
moment of quiet as this man, and Ray— 
who had stepped forward—gazed at one 
another. The man’s manner was as uncere- 
monious as his unbidden entry. Ray made 
an exhibition of astonishment, as he knew 
well how to do. 3 

“Where’s thet niggah?” demanded the 
man. 

“Gentlemen usually knock,” said Ray. 
“T hope you wiped your feet.” 

“Where's thet niggah?” said the other, 
in a high tone. 

“Yes, where’s thet niggah?” mocked Ray, 
both his tone and manner quite serene, 
“who knows?” 

The man was evidently taken aback by 
Ray’s assured manner, for he seemed for 
the moment at a loss for words. 

“Did you suppose we’d stolen your nig- 
gah?” again spoke up Ray. 

“Thet niggah stole my chickens, an’ I can 
see you-all ain’t meanin’ to let on as he’s 
here. This here houn’ don’t make no mis- 
take, an’ I’m goin’ to look through this 
here boat.” 

“Then show us your search warrant,” 
said Ray. 

“T reckon I got all the search warrant I 
need in my hip pocket. I always carries 
a search warrant.” And reaching for the 
lantern held by one of his comrades, he 
said, “Come on boys, we'll get thet niggah.” 

“Just hold there, sir!” Mr. Maclay step- 

a inte the galley, and there was fire in 

is eye. “Now, sir, I have to inform your 
that you are trespassing contrary to law. 
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I warn you, if you force yourself on us 
in this violent way, I'll see that you pay 
the full penalty provided.” 

It was plain to be seen the intruder was 
conscious that he had now to deal with 
someone likely to prove his master. He 
hesitated. 

“If you approached us with ordinary 
civility,” continued Mr. Maclay, “you would 
find us willing enough to allow you search; 
and it may yet be that we will allow you 
examination of our premises, if you make 
a proper request.” 

“I reckon as maybe how I been a little 
hasty,” said the man; “but thet chicken 
stealin’ has got me all riled up.” 

It ended with the scoutmaster’s having 
Ray lead the man all about the boat, thus 
satisfying him that his chicken thief was 
not aboard. 

“I reckon he swimmed the river,” finally 
spoke the man, as the three and the hound 
jumped ashore, the hound abandoning the 
trail with reluctance. 
* * * * 


* * # * * * 


Wayne and his crew, with the darky, in 
the meantime, waited and watched. 

“They're getting aboard the Whippoor- 
will now,” said Wayne, observing the lan- 
tern light, across the river. 

“Why did you land on this tow-head?” 
asked Slicky of the black fellow. 

“Ah reckoned as how Ah was on Hick’ry 
Island, an’ Ah could git to shore’ cross de 
dam,” returned the darkey. 

“What’s it all about?” questioned Wayne. 
“What—tell us how it happened.” 

The fugitive told his story. 

“Dey’s been a chicken stole out’n Mistah 
Blownt’s chicken coop every night foh 
five o’ six nights, an’ dey say some niggah 
done hit; an’ Ah see ’um lookin’ at me jes’ 
like Ah been de one. Den dis night Ah goes 
to see mah ‘Lisbet’ Ann, an’ when Ah’s on 
de way home an’ gits nigh to de Blownt 
place, Ah hear’s a chicken commotion ovah 
by de chicken house. Ah says to mahself, 
‘Dis ain’t no place foh dis niggah. But 
foh Ah git mah senses c’llected to run, up 
jumps dat Jake Blownt, right in de road. 
Den Ah let’s out a holler, an’ Ah dives in 
de bushes an’ runs de bes’ Ah knows how 
foh de ribber. Ah knows w’en dey hear 
mah voice dey got it figured out who Ah 
is, an’ dey hang me shuah if dey cotches 
me.” 

“Are you sure you wasn’t dreaming and 
pot your fingers on that chicken?” said the 

alf sceptical Slicky. 

“Lordy! no sah, Ah ain’t dat kin’ ob a 
niggah,” declared the newly terrified darky. 
“Hit’s de Gospel truf, what Ah tells yo’. 
Ah nebber stole no chickens in mah life.” 

“T believe him,” said Joe. e 

“They’re going now,” spoke Wayne. 
“There goes the lantern.” 

Then in a few minutes came Ray’s signal, 
and the message, “Visitors gone.” 

“O K,” flashed back Wayne, “To the 
boats,” he then ordered. 

The Scouts were soon aboard the Whip- 
poorwill, and Wayne responded to the 
questioning look of the scoutmaster with a 
full report. 

Mr. Maclay called the darky forward and 
cross-questioned him, the black fellow re- 
peating a straightforward story. 

The scoutmaster then drew Wayne aside. 
“Well, Wayne,” he began, “We have a 
right to shield him from those men’s 
violence; but if they should swear ‘out a 


warrant for him (which I hardly believe 


likely—it’s not their way) we can’t shield 
him from the law.” 
“But he’s innocent!” declared Wayne. 
“That won’t help him here, I’m afraid,” 
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There stepped boldly ina tall, lean man—moustached—holding the hound by a leash, and followed by two younger men carrying guns 


said Mr. Maclay. “There are enough of 
them to swear they saw him at the hen- 
house—and you know the prejudice.” 
Wayne then declared his conviction that 
there must be some way to make right pre- 
vail, and wanted to stay over a day and 
try for it. To this the scoutmaster agreed, 


Cuapter VIII 
On the Trail of the Chicken Thief 


N spite of the break in their rest, the 

Scouts of the houseboat Whippoorwill 
were out of their bunks at the regular 
hour, six. Wayne and Slicky, as poat- 
swain’s crew “washed down” the decks; 
Ray and Leslie overhauled ropes, to be 
used for towing purposes; and the darky— 
George Mackinac Jackson he said was his 
name—assisted Charles Manners and Phil 
Conger in the galley. 

And then after breakfast four in the 
skiffs tugging hard at the oars, and four 
laying to the sweeps, the Whippoorwill was 
worked across the river to the tow-head. 
This new mooring was made to discourage 
any idea. the black fellow might have of 
Tunning off, till something should result 
from the efforts that were to be made in his 
behalf, and as well to be more out of the 
way of possible additional visits from 
Blount and company. 


Wayne requested of George Mackinac 
Jackson directions for finding the Blount 
place. 

“De bestes’ way—yo’ cuts ’crost dem 
woods tells yo’ comes to de railroad, an’ 
den yo’ follers de track down tells yo’ 
come to a road, an’ yo’ follers de road back 
to whar de road hits de cross road, an’ yo” 
comes to Mistah Blownt’s place.” 

Slicky, Ray and Leslie accompanied 
Wayne. They rowed to shore, and after 
a two-mile walk over the route described 
by the darky, they arrived at the Blount 
home; a — unpainted house, in an un- 
kept yard, enclosed by a fence much out 
of repair. Mr. Blount appeared in the 
yard as the Scouts approached, 

“We came over to see if we couldn’t 
help get the trail of that chicken thief,” 
explained Wayne. 

‘Git on his trail!’ Blount grinned de- 
preciatingly. 

Wayne ignored the man’s scoffing tone. 
“Would yo mind showing us the chicken- 
house?” he said. 

“Shore!” agreed Blount. And he led the 
way to a corner of the barn. “They ain’t 
no use o’ you-all tryin’; thet houn’ never 
makes no mistakes. Thet trail leads right 
down to you-all’s boat.” 

Wayne and Slicky were examining the 
ground ahout the little square hole in the 
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side of the chicken-house, used by the 
fowls to go in and out. 

“How many chickens were stolen at a 
time?” said Wayne. 

“One every night foh five nights,” said 
Mr. Blount. “One’s a right smart mess foh 
even a niggah at one time.” 

“Did you ever find the chicken-house 
door open in the morning?” asked Wayne. 

“No, he always shet the do’ all right—I 
reckon so’s we wouldn’ notice.” 

“Are there any dogs in the neighborhood 
that might take chickens?” said Wayne. 

“Dogs!” said the man. “No, they ain’t 
no dogs here-abouts as’ll tech no chickens. 
Hit was thet Jackson niggah all right— 
‘we seen ’im.” 

“Did you see him at the chicken-house?” 
ventured Slicky, “and did you see him have 
a chicken?” 

“We seen him enough—we mighty soon 
settles thet when we lays han’s on thet ’ar 
niggah!” Blount became a bit vicious in 
his manner. 

“Where did you put the hound on the 
trail?” said Wayne. 

“Why right whar we seen *im—out in 
the road! Whar else?” argued Blount. 

Wayne and Slicky exchanged looks. 

“T’ll bet we can beat that trailing,” de- 
clared Slicky. 

The man aghed. “Ef you-all kin show 
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me you kin beat thet trailin’, you kin hev 
your pick o’ six o’ my chickens—I sticks 
to thet! You kids has got heaps to learn.” 
With that he left the Scouts to their self- 
assumed task, 


Es a good thing it rained yesterday,” 
said Wayne. 

“Now look here,” began the hitherto 
quiet, because puzzled, Ray, “put us wise. 
I can’t figure out your game.” 

Wayne pointed to the ground. 

“Well, that’s a dog’s footmarks,” said 
Ray, “that doesn’t help any.” 

“That’s your chicken thief,” said Wayne. 
“The same paw marks are on the timber 
under the hole that opens into the chicken- 
house—and see the feathers?” 

“Yes,” assented Ray, “but a dog can't 
climb up on a roost.” 

Wayne and Slicky, heads down, had be- 
gun to follow the foot marks, and were 
soon in the high grass, where the trail was 
lost. But Slicky soon called from the 
near-by fence: 

“Here! He came out:here and cut across 

” 


the road. 
On the other side of the road the trail } 


entered a wood, where the ground was 
low and soft, and the grass rs so 
Wayne and Slicky found little difficulty in 
seeing the animal’s marks on the ground. 
Ray and Leslie followed close behind the 
others, and the procession went on in a 
northeasterly direction, presently crossing 
the road by which they had come up from 
the river. Then, soon, the trail led out of 
the woods into a little stretch of open 
prairie, where the grass was luxuriant, 
thus offering poor ground for paw-prints. 
But for a little stretch, the bending down 
of the grass showed the way the animal had 
me, and the Scouts pressed forward. 
Then they came upon higher ground and 
shorter grass, and all signs disappeared. 

“Well, he was going that way,” said 
Wayne. “Slicky, you go ahead and see if 

ou can’t pick up the trail, and we'll stay 
so’s not to Tose it.” 

Slicky went forward about sixty yards, 
and then called to the others. 

“There’s a feather,” he said, when they 
came up, “and I can see where he’s been 
through the grass.” 

And so it continued for nearly a mile; 
sometimes the signs were Brau at others 
the trail petered out, and Wayne or Slicky 
went ahead to pick it up again. 

Then they came to a creek with wooded 
banks, where the trail was easy to follow, 
as it led down along the stream. It van- 
ished at a tree fallen across the creek, but 
search on the farther side discovered it 
again. It continued to lead the Scouts 
down the stream to within a short distance 
of the Mississippi, and to a spot where 
stood a little o Af crumbling shack on the 
creek bank. Here the paw marks disap- 
peared under one side of the structure, 
where the ground had fallen away. 

“He’s under there!” declared Ray. “And 
look at the feathers!” 

Wayne fell to examining the paw tracks, 
which were very plentiful here. Slicky 
picked up some few red hairs under the 
edge of the shanty, which he silently 
showed to Wayne. Wayne in return 
pointed to the tracks in the clay. “Those 
are no dog marks,” he mother and then 
added, “We'll not tell the fellows yet.” 

A careful examination of the shack led 
to these conclusions: that there was a cel- 
lar; that the animal had his lair there; and 
that there was but one opening by which 
he could enter and exit. 


“How do you know he’s in there?” ques- 
tioned Leslie. 

“Well,” began Wa: “the tracks show 
that he has gone only one way since the 
rain (some time before midnight it was 
and the way he went wasin. And the fres 
feathers show he had a chicken. So we've 
got him dead to rights; he’s sure there.” 

“Well, how are you going to get him?” 
said Leslie. 

“I’m going to see the Scoutmaster about 
that,” returned Wayne. “If you and Slick 
will stay and keep him in, Ray and I’ 
go to the Whippoorwill and fix up some- 
thing.” 

“If mister dog comes poking his head 
out of the hole, licking his chops,” charged 
Ray, “you just tell him to go way back 
and sit down on his tail till we bring him 
a cure.” 

T was but a short hike down to the skiff, 

so Wayne and Ray were soon aboard the 
house-boat, telling Mr. Maclay the story of 
their success. 

“So you want to catch Mr. Chicken Thief 
alive,” said the Scoutmaster. “He’ll hard- 
ly make a useful member of society, but 
let’s have a try.” 

A half hour’s search along the river 
mos peeneet all the lumber Mr. Maclay 
needed. And then began the construction 
of a box trap for Mister Thief. While the 
carpentering went on dinner was in pre 
aration, and presently Joe Hunt and Bert 
Hill were sent to relieve Slicky and Leslie 
on watch at the shack up the creek. 

In less than two hours the trap was fin- 
ished: a long box with guillotine doors at 
the ends, which were weighted and hung 
by ropes, each to the end of a separate 
lever—like an old-fashioned well-sweep— 
set above the box. The two levers met 
over the middle of the structure, and from 
these ends there went ropes down through 
holes in the box to a r ai 4 trap. A 
light board was so suspended within that 
a few pounds weight would bring its end 
down on the figure 4 and spring it, and 
so release the levers, which, in turn, would 
allow the weighted doors at either end of 
the box to fall and close the box tight. 





How “ Boy Scouts Afloat” Began 


Ts Scouts of the Whippoorwill Patrol of 
-. Kiverton, a small town on the Mississippi 
River, build a houseboat for a cruise down the 

eat river with their Scoutmaster, Mr. Maclay. 

t the town of Blair, their first stop, they visit 
the pearl button factories and meet Marvin 
Blaisdell, a pearl fisher, who takes them pearl 
fishing and tells them the story of a fine old 
house on a deserted farm ten miles above River- 
ton, in whose history he had had a part some 
forty years before. 

The Propert had been staked and lost in a 
card game by ) o- Albright, its dissipated owner. 
Tom Britton, the winner, did not enjoy his pos- 
session but was restrained from restoring it by a 
sister who shared his home. On the death of 
Albright, however, he secretly deeded the farm 
to right’s widow, who was living in poverty 
with two children. Fearing his sister’s wrath, 
he hid the deed, left home, and a year later en- 
trusted to Blaisdell, the pearl fisher, directions 
in a secret writing, for finding the deed. He 
wrote that he was and would send the ke 
to the cryptogram later, but died without send- 
ing it. 
was left vacant, the widow unable to prove her 
possession without the lost deed. 

the next night after searing. the pearl 
fisher’s story, one of the Scouts’ skiffs is stolen. 
Four of the boys go in pursuit and landing on 
an island track the thief to a tree. He proves 
to a negro fleeing from the bl ound 
of a Mr. ee eae § a ag been dis- 
appearing and who the darky says “‘Doan’ give 
no “niggsh a show foh his life.” The Scouts 
decide to help him and see he has a fair 

ow. 


is sister died soon after and the house f 


When the trap had been placed in the 
skiff and all was ready to set out for the 
chicken thief’s lair, Ray was given per- 
mission to tell the good news to the darky. 
He entered the galley to find the black face 
all mussed up with white flour. He was 
busy with rolling pie-crust, soon to be 
stuffed with blackberries. 

“Look here, you George Mackinac Jack- 
son,” be Ray, “we’re off to catch that 
chicken thief friend of yours. We've got 
him cornered in an old haunted house up 
the creek. Now what do you think of 


that?” 
The darky showed his white teeth. “Oh, 
lordy! Is dat sure ‘nuff, w’at you say?” 


“Honest Injun!” assured Ray. 

“Oh my! ef mah pore lil *Lisbet Ann 
could only know dat! Ah knows she jes’ 
a-grievin’ her li'l heart right out o’ her.” 

‘Where is your little ‘Lisbeth Ann?” 
said Ray. 

“Jes’ down de road, nigh a mile othah 
side o’ mistah Blownt’s place,” said George. 

Ray and Leslie were sent to summon 
Mr. Blount to the shack, so that he might 
convince himself of his error as to the 
identity of the thief; the rest made their 
way to the old shack up the creek, where 
Joe and Bert stood guard. 

Leslie and Ray found Mr. Blount seated 
on his kitchen stoop, wiping out an old 
muzzle-loader shotgun. 

“Howdy, boys,” said he, “well, hev you- 
all ketched thet chicken-thief?” he grinned 
his doubts, encouraged by Ray’s assumed 
appearance of non-success. 

“Our patrol leader,” said Ray, “sends 
his compliments and asks that you will 
come at once, down to the old shack, a little 
way up the creek. He’s hot on the trail.” 

“Thet old shack old Marvin Blaisdell 
used to live in,” mused Mr. Blount, draw- 
ing out his cleaning-rod. ; 

‘Did Marvin Blaisdell live there?” said 
the astonished Ray. 

“Yeh-a; he’s now somewhar up near 
Blair. Well, hit’s all fool business, an’ hit’s 
a good mile an’ a half to whar thet houn’ 
is; but you kin tell your pa-trol leader— 
—- thet is—thet we-all’ll soon be 
thar. 


| ee and Leslie hurried on up the road 
to relieve the heart of George Macki- 
nac Jackson’s “li’] *Lisbeth Ann.” Pres- 
ently they espied a little tumble-down 
house on the right of the road, a black face 
appearing at the window at the barking 
of a little black and white dog. As the 
Scouts entered the yard, a wonderfully bi 
and round, black ball of a woman squsened 
out through the door. 

“Does Miss Elizabeth Ann live here?” 
said Ray. And he mischievously put on a 
funereal expression of face. 

“Yes, sah,” faltered the great three hun- 
dred pound ball; and, looking with scared 
eyes on the gloomy Ray, she went on: “Fo’ 
de Lord’s sake! don’ tell me no bad!— 
don’ yo’ tell me no bad!” 

“Is she at home?” said Ray, steadfastly 
holding to his doleful aspect. 

“Yes, sah, dat’s me,” quickly returned 
the painfully expectant dark specimen of 
eminini 


“Are you George Mackinac Jackson’s 
little Elizabeth Ann?” Ray was properly 
astounded, for he had expected to see a 
little black slip of a girl, knee high to a 
grasshopper. 

“Oh, tells me quick!” she wailed, “what 
it am "bout mah poor G’o’ge Mackinac! 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Through College 


On 


Nothing a Year 


From a Student's Story 


By CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


lliustrated by ¥F. Rigngy 


Cuarrer VIII (Continued) 


OR reasons which I need not mention, 
F at that time the Students’ Pressing Es- 
tablishment didn’t stand too well on 

the campus, Signing up customers was 
therefore no easy job. Everybody had lost 
faith in the establishment. Student tradi- 
tions persist, and we had to keep the name 
of the firm, and that name was then no 
longer a good one. At the mention of it 
the fellows would look the other way, for 
a great many of them were my friends and 
they hated to hurt my feelings. Yes, for 
one reason and another I had been very 
much in evidence on the campus during the 
past two years, and therefore, like the 
village blacksmith, almost every one knew 
me. When I met men who had been too 
slow to sign up with some other pressing 
firm, there were uncomfortable moments 
for both of us, and I finally signed up my 
men by staking my reputation that we 
would come through to their entire satis- 
faction. It was like pulling teeth, but I 
was bound to do my best to try to make it 
0. 
Was I still doing other work? Oh, yes. 
I had my stint at the commons, I was 
hookkeeper for the farm until January 1, 
was doing my share for the Distributing 
Agency—which, incidentally, was humming 
now—and I worked in the library twelve 
hours a week. Don’t get the idea that I 
was the librarian. I sat in the cellar ar- 
ranging dusty books, or up-stairs some- 


where, pasting labels into them.” I 
threw up that job after a while, and, now 
that I had learned how to run them, I 


didn’t take care of any more furnaces. 


RB with this new work in the Pressing 
Establishment I realized that I was 
beginning another chapter. It was Pike’s 
Peak or bust, so we started to develop the 
business. As to the executive end of the 
work, we got up a constitution and tried 
to put the thing on a businesslike. basis. 
There was no longer to be any appeal to 


any one’s sentiment. People were going 
to get value received for their money. 
We held weekly meetings and kept minutes 
and discussed the complaints and sugges- 
tions. We brought in a.new system and 
made it compete successfully with other es- 
tablishments of the same sort in town. Our 
pressers had been losing a lot of time walk- 
ing to and fro heating their irons over the 
gas. We installed electric irons and gained 
about 15 per cent in efficiency. 

One of the complaints had been due to 
the fact that the men delivering the clothes 
and carrying them over their arm mussed 
them up somewhat, especially in damp wea- 
ther. So we designed and had made for 
us a wagon that could be easily pushed 
about on the campus, It is the one we still 
use, and, so far as I know, is the only one 
of its kind in existence. It carries sixty 
suits, and they are hung as they are in a 
wardrobe, so that the suits are now deliv- 
ered in perfect condition. It eliminated 
many complaints and saved us the time of 
two men, and after some hard work we 
made out very well on the year’s business; 
and, as my regular position there now 
brought me a snug little sum, I began to 
have more time to circulate on my own ac- 
count. 


SUPPOSE you could say that I was 

slowly getting an entrée into what you 
might call high-brow society; but I never 
could pull that line of talk and feel easy. I 
tried that flowery stuff once and fell down. 
I guess it takes more than four years to 
put that into a fellow. But I didn’t hanker 
for it; I did it for fun, the way a nice 
girl might try to smoke a cigarette. I con- 
fess it never appealed to me, from the ve 
first freshman reception that I attended, 
and that was my first plunge. It struck 
me as hollow and affected. 

You want to know how I feel about it? 
Well, it’s very strange to me. You take a 
lot of fellows in a college room, somebody’s 
den, with their coats off and feet on the 
table—each chap talks because he wants to 
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) | j= = “Dee more shavings, 
| | | dee less prains.” 





You are man 
for man and every one is taken at his face 


and says what he believes. 


value. You take that same crowd in dress 
suits and a lot of young ladies around—I 
don’t know how to express it, but there is 
a psychological atmosphere that makes 
them anything but themselves. When they 
come out with the parlor-snake stuff they 
don’t believe it, or expect any one else to. 
They are trying to get away with some- 
thing. Instead of being willing to be taken 
100 per cent face value, they are. trying 
to get away with 150 per cent. I haven’t 
got those manners, but I suppose you’ve 
got to have them. No, I never wore a 
dress suit; I’m afraid it would bind me. 

One day I ran into a crowd of my swell 
friends. They asked me where I was from 
and I told them. You know, it is the 
slum section of my town, and you probably 
have some idea of what it is like from 
what I have told you. : 

When I told the crowd where I came 
from one of the fellows gave me a queer 
glance, as much as to say: 

“You don’t look like a rough-neck.” 

It was all the same to them whether I 
came from Rotten Row or from Riverside 
Drive. 

I remember on another occasion, when I 
told a young lady in social work about 
the part of the country from which I came, 
she said: 

“Then you have heard about B——,” re- 
ferring to my section, which goes by a 
rather ugly name. 

“Yes,” I said, “I’d be delighted to take 
you through some time.” 

“So you're interested in social econom- 
ics?” 

“Yes,” I said, “very much, but I am 
more interested in my old home.” 

Do I still live in the house where I lived 
as a boy? Oh, no, not many poor fellows 
have that good or bad luck. A poor family 
moves often. But we still live over in that 
section of the country, and I go back quite 
regularly. 


don’t feel that I have lost touch of 
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“IT want your 


my former acquaintances over there. I still 
call them by their nicknames when I see 
them. You remember that railroad de- 
tective who marched me to the station 
once under rather interesting circum- 
stances? He’s become a regular member 
of the police force, and he takes off his hat 
to me now when we pass. I believe he’s 
one of the few in the old place who call 
me mister. 


_ do I think of my high-bred 
friends as a lot? A mighty fine 
crowd, There are very few of them who, 
if they have money, let you know it. The 
fellows who are snobs are either the nou- 
veauz riches, or fellows whose parents have 
gone to rack and ruin because they are 
trying to keep up appearances and have 
nothing to do it on. I may be wrong, but 
that’s been my experience. 

Is college life more democratic than the 
life outside? Say that’s a humdinger of 
a question. I can’t answer. You make me 
talk as if I were on the witness-stand. My 
opinion? All right. College life as I have 
found it has been very democratic. It 
wouldn’t have been any place for me if it 
hadn’t been, for I had never been out 
among people before I came here, and the 
class that I’d been brought up with are 
fiercely democratic. There are distinctions 
in college, but they are not the same dis- 
tinctions as in the outside world and they 
are not based on your parents’ status. 
Men are divided along different lines. 
There is the athlete and the scholar, the 

fellow and the stay-at-home. It’s a 
case of birds of a feather. Then, too, there 
are distinctions between the college classes. 
In my freshman year, an upper classman 
thought he condescended and laid up trea- 
sure in heaven when he spoke to a fresh- 
man, like myself. I myself as a sophomore 
felt for the first months that I was lower- 
ing myself to speak to a freshman, 
but I tell you that that went away 
awfully fast, and not in my case alone. I 
think it’s general. There are social snobs, 
but they are having a poor time of it, and 
they are so few that they are not even 
making a crowd for themselves. 





outside limit.” 


The college is not responsible for a few 
isolated cases like that. You meet them 
everywhere, and you can’t expect to find 
everybody ideal. College is an isolated com- 
munity, and the knocks you get here are 
not so hard as those in the outside world, 
but you’ve got to expect some. Every fel- 
low in college will meet with the same kind 
of treatment. His own face will be re- 
flected in the other fellow’s face: a smile 
will bring a smile, a jest a jest, and a 
gloom a gloom. I learned that early, so I 
decided to be my own gloom-consumer, and 
when I was blue I kept it to myself or told 
only a very few of my very best friends. 
But I don’t think any place can be really 
more democratic in this world than a place 
like Princeton after a football victory over 
Yale. When college interests really bind 
men together everything else is lost sight 
of, and in college life college interests gen- 
erally predominate. 

Would I say that any one discriminated 
against me because I was working my way? 
I think I said no to that before, but I'd 
like to make it emphatic. I received all 
sorts of encouragement, as do any and all 
fellows who work their way. The trouble 
is that some fellows who are “working their 
way” and are clamoring for a job are 
afraid to dirty their hands when a job is 
offered them. My advice to the man who 
has to work is to swallow his pride when 
a job comes along, and do it. If he is too 
ig for any honest work that has to 

done, let him stay away—for his own 
good. He will be in everybody’s way, in- 
cluding his own. No one is discriminated 
against for doing any honest piece of work 
honestly. By this time I had turned my 
hand to about everything, and I never 
noticed any difference in the attitude of 
any one worth while around college. 


Cuaptrer IX 
Don’t Be a Turtle 


es I begin to talk about my lazy 
years, I dare say that I hadn’t been a 
turtle. No, the turtle isn’t a secret so- 
ciety. Ill have to explain, because I first 
got a lot of fun thinking about that reptile, 


and later some solid satisfaction. There 
was an unused top floor in an annex of 
my high school and it was decided to in- 
stitute a course in manual training. The 
department was turned over to an old Ger- 
man who looked like Secrates and whom 
we'll call Johann. His qualifications for 
this work were somewhat unique. He had 
owned a carpet-cleaning establishment and 
prior to that had been an undertaker. I 
sometimes thought that his career as under- 
taker had left its mark on him, and that 
he was trying to kill us; for, as dead men, 
it would have been easier for him to handle 
us. Living, we gave him a good deal of 
worry. 

During the noon hour he used to con- 
sole himself in the saloon across the way. 
After he started in the school work he 
became like other teachers and rapidly 
acquired the idea that the whole educa- 
tional system existed for the purpose of 
finally teaching manual training. He used 
to tell us that “dee chief events of manual 
training ess to learn to deevelop dee facul- 
ties of dee prain.” It became for him 
the alpha and omega of all education, and, 
above all, it inculcated the final virtue of 
industry. I used to try to create the illu- 
sion of being busy by working my plane 
with a full-arm swing and making great 
heaps of shavings, till he walked up one 
day, looked at the heap, looked at me, 
and mumbled in disgust as he scratched 
his head: “Dee more shavings, dee less 
prains.” 

I had learned a good deal of this wis- 
dom from old Johann. He used to remind 
us that America was the country of op- 
portunity, and, as the prime example of 
success, used to cite himself and tell us 
how when he arrived here as a penniless 
emigrant he had gone out into a little 
lumber camp. “Dey vas five Irishmens 
und I was dee sixd, und vee vent oud in dee 
voods chopping vood.” This little pre- 
ludio always brought him a round of ap- 
plause from young America. 

Well, Johann was not a patient man, and 
I tried his soul, so he used to labor with 
argument and threat to teach me industry, 
of which, under the circumstances, I nat- 
urally pretended to have even less than I 
had. I once drove him to despair and he 
left me to think over my sins. After about 
ten minutes of deep contemplation he 
walked slowly up to the blackboard and 
drew (he was an excellent draftsman) a 
large picture of a turtle. He had left me 
in anger and returned to stand by me in a 
mood of entreaty. “Now, X,” he said, call- 
ing me by my first name, “I vant you to 
do someding for me. Venever you come 
in dis room, look up at de picdure, und 
say to yourself: ‘Doan be a tuddle. Doan 
be a schlow, crawling creadure:’’ Und den 
git to voork. Now, remember dot as long 
as you lif.” Well, between you and me, 
I have, and I will. 

Old Johann had a good deal of interest 
in us, but he didn’t understand our kind, 
and we used to drive him into fits of fran- 
tic temper and rage, and I had the notion 
that he was an ugly old bear, until I learned 
from one of the boys who lived near him 
that his wife had for ten years been a help- 
less paralytic and that at home, where 
spent all of his time after school hours, he 
was as tender and devoted as a child. About 
this time in my college career the old fel- 
low died (God rest his soul); and if I 
tell you all this it is because his death 
brought it back to me with peculiar force; 
and it was some satisfaction to recall that, 
if I had wasted a good deal of his patience 
and time, I had at least not forgotten the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Admiral George Dewey 


ID you ever go on a hike and dis- 
cover at lunch time that the fel- 
low responsible for the stew had 

forgotten the kettle? 

Dewey, 7,000 miles from home, had 

every man and every thing on seven 

ships ready when time for action came. 


their tempers and go to pieces when 
they skinned a shin. 
faced a critical contest calmly and took 
his men through without a scratch. 

Another man, ordered to capture or 
destroy the Spanish fleet, might have 
cabled: 
of necessary ammunition and cannot 
meet enemy.” 
formed the habit of lying in bed in the 
morning, shirking through the day, and 
“T can’t’, he would have been 
that kind of man. 

Instead—well, read what happened! 


Commodore 


have seen boys and men lose 


The Commodore 


“Squadron has only 60 per cent 


If Dewey, as a boy, had 





A May Day in Manila Bay 


The Story of a Famous Battle 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


HE squadron headed toward the har- 

bor. It was after midnight, but the 

stars illuminated the swelling ocean 
from horizon to horizon. 

The Quartermaster, at the wheel of the 
flagship, kept an eye on the compass, 
Over the port quarter, the Big Dipper and 
the Pole Star were so plainly visible that 
he might have been able to keep his course 
without it. 

The chart showed that less than fifty 
nautical miles separated the Olympia from 
Boca Grande. Boca Grande was the main 
channel into Manila Harbor. 

In Manila Harbor, if their information 
was correct, lay seven Spanish ships of 
war, and twenty-five small gun boats. Be- 
sides the flagship which the Quartermaster 
was steering there were five other ships in 
the squadron which was making its way 
into the enemy port. These were superior, 
in class and in armaments, to thé Span- 
iards’ seven, but there were the gunboats 
which might be transformed into torpedo 
boats for night attack or defense of the 
entrance to the bay. Besides these there 
were the shore batteries. Underneath the 
water, in all probability, were mines ready 
to om at the least touch of a hostile 
vessel, 


HE Quartermaster felt a chilliness in 
the region of his spine. He gave the 


termaster put her on her course again. 
Still those shivers played tag up and down 
his backbone. He looked out on_ the 
bridge, where the Commodore had been 
pacing slowly back and forth. He had 
stopped. Against the blue, star-sprinkled 
sky the Quartermaster could make out 
his clear-cut profile. Calmly as though 
he were on a summer excursion, the man 
upon whom depended the safety of the 
squadron, the honor of the country, the 
destiny of the nation, was enjoying the 


night. 

The Quartermaster straightened up and, 
in the darkness of the pilot house, silently 
saluted his superior. He remembered how 
the Admiral, when only twenty-six, had 
taken the crew off the sinking Mississippi 
at Port Hudson, with shot and shell rain- 
ing upon her. The men on the first 
boatload had mutinied. They had been 
saved themselves, but none was willing 
to go back after the others. 

“Do you mean to desert your comrades?” 
asked Dewey. 

No answer. 

The eyes of the commander flashed with 
scorn at their cowardice. “Mr. Chase, 
draw your revolver,” was his brief order. 
They went, then. 

at was during the Civil War. Four 
months before the Manila battle Commo- 
dore Dewey had been assigned to the com- 


. wheel a spoke to starboard and then one mand of the Asiatic Squadron. For several 


to port to make sure that the eg 
Olympia was minding her helm. 
wasn’t quite sure that she wouldn’t 
skittish and pivot, like a horse when 
sees a locomotive ahead. 

The ship obeyed promptly and the Quar- 


old years he had been doing important land 
He duty, but he asked for sea duty. A good 


little squadron it was for those days, but 
it was nearly out of ammunition. 

The Quartermaster knew something of 
the Commodore’s struggle to get the neces- 








sary powder and shells. Letter after let- 
ter, cable after cable, he had sent, but 
not until the very day before war was 
declared did the Baltimore arrive with 
enough munitions to risk a battle. 


LL this the Quartermaster remem- 

bered as he studied that calm face 
on the bridge. He remembered, too, the 
stories he had heard of Dewey as a boy— 
exaggerated, probably, but interesting. A 
fighter by nature, they called him. 

But he was something more than a 
fighter, too. He had a head for system. 
From stem to stern every vessel in the 
—— was kept as neat as a new pin. 
If it wasn’t, the captain heard of it. There 
was a place for everything, a time for 
every duty. From stoker to Commodore 
every man knew what he was to do un- 
der all possible conditions. The organi- 
zation was as nearly perfect as it was 
humanly possible to be. 

Soon the Quartermaster realized that 
the cold chills had ceased. Under the 
silent influence of that calm confidence 
of the man on the bridge he found him- 
self looking keenly forward, anxious to 
eg his ship within range of fort and 

eet. 


17. was 5:05 by the ship’s chronometer 
when the Luneta battery opened fire. 
Two others joined, in quick succession. 
Their shots flew wild, well over the 
Olympia. Dewey smiled and said a word 
to the signal boys. In prompt response 
to the flag message which they hoisted, the 
Boston and the Concord each fired two 
shells. Then the squadron swept by con- 
temptuously. There was no ammunition 
to waste. 

At 5:40 the Spanish line of battle was 
within two and a half miles. Every man 
on every ship was intensely waiting for 
the signal to begin the action. Every 
man within sight of the Admiral watched 
for some sign of the excitement which 
they thought he must feel on this, the most 
important day of his life. 

His lips moved. There was about as 
much excitement in his manner as thou~h 
he were saying “Fine day!” to the 
Olympia’s captain, who stood alertly at 
his side. 

The Quartermaster heard his quiet re- 
mark and gripped the spokes of the wheel 
more firmly. “When you are ready, Grid- 
ley, you may fire!” 


AY 8-inch gun in the forward turret 
of the Olympia let out a roar of 
defiance. It was the signal for the fleet. 
In five minutes the air was full of sul- 
phurous vapor, the thunder of half a 
thousand dogs of war, and the shrieking 
of the flying shells. 

Zing! A five-inch shell grazed a fore- 
stay only twelve feet above Commodore 


(Continued on page 39) 





To the Boy Scouts of America: 

Y the authority vested in me as Scout 
Naturalist of the Boy Scouts of 
America: FORWARD MARCH 

ON NATURE’S TRAIL! Advance with 
keen eyes and alert mind, and bear with 
you a lively enthusiasm for Mother Na- 
ture’s ways. 

Boy Scouts! By the fraternal feeling 
that I know exists between other Scouts 
and myself, by my knowledge of your kind- 
ness of heart, your eagerness for the 
Cause and your loyalty to it, I know you 
will accept this command in a responsive 
spirit and with a zest and enthusiasm 
similar to mine. I am sure you will march 
into the realms of nature to investigate 
her ways wherever and whenever you 
may. 

As 1 know your loyalty to the grand 
order of the Boy Scouts of America, I 
am sure that you desire to be as helpful 
to others as you wish others to be helpful 
to you. I should like the Scouts in every 
section of our great country to show pride 
in their own section by telling others what 
may be found there and to manifest their 
brotherly interest in other regions by mak- 
ing known their desire to learn what may 
be found in those places. The more we 


know of one another the better we 
shall like one another. No two en- 
vironments are exactly alike. Objects 
common and abundant in your habi- 
tat may be rare and unusually in- 
teresting in mine. Tell us what you 


see and like in your own region, and 
the Scouts here will, if you so desire, 
tell you what they have and value in 
theirs. : 

Professor Agassiz once said that he 
could not write a general natural history 
of America because the animals of one 
region differ so greatly from those of an- 
other region that to describe them and 
their habits would be an impossible labor. 
But we can have local histories, as the 
botanist finds it necessary to have local 
botanies. We may exchange observations 
to the benefit of both the giver and the 
receiver. 

Boy Scouts of America! It is your 
Scout Naturalist who sends forth this of- 
ficial but heartfelt call. He wants you 
to rely on him, not only as a good leader 
for you but as a good follower when you 
lead. He wishes you to do no more for 
him than he is willing to do for you. Let 
us use our eyesight, our intelligence, our 





pens and our tongues for the common 
good. 


(Signed) Epwarp F. Bicetrow, 
Scout Naturalist, 
° Boy Scouts of America, 


How the Rabbit Jumps 


Dear Scout Naturalist: 

We have previously seen in the snow what 
looked like rabbit tracks, but never before have 
we noticed the prints of the toes. 


c 
M 
N 


A B 
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We thought the rabbit was travelling from 
A to B, but we now notice that the toes point 
toward A, so he must have been going in that 
direction. 

Are c and p his hind feet? 
than m and wn. 

If so, how do they get in advance of his 
front feet? 

Yours truly, 
Joun H. Cuase, Youngstown, O. 

You have made an interesting observa- 
tion of a fact that seems generally known 
only to expert observers. Every skilled 
naturalist knows that the rabbit in jump- 
ing strikes its hind paws in front of the 
fore paws, using its front feet as a er 
uses a vaulting pole, and landing bot 
hind feet on each side and ahead of the 
front ones. This is evident from the posi- 
tion of the tracks and their size, but the 
— are not clearly cut because the 

ottom of each front foot is hairy. 

Mr. George A. King, a sharp-eyed Scout 
on Nature’s Trail, has at our request given 
us an illustration of Scouts watching the 
cottontail rabbit making these vaulting 


jumps. 
The Snow Shoe Rabbit 


Speaking of rabbits and of sharp-eyed Scouts, 

ors’ Lire found in its mail the other day a 
rabbit story signed “D. Lange.” Because it is 
a very interesting story, and because Mr. Lange 
is a naturalist of ip ree earning and wide experi- 
ence in the out-of-doors, and the author of sev- 
eral fine books for boys, we give this rabbit tale 
to you just as it came. 


By D. Lance 

i is one of the paradoxes of nature that 

those birds and animals which are the 
most defenseless are often the most numer- 
ous and most widely spread; while large 
and powerful birds and animals are gen- 
erally either rare or disappear before the 
advance of civilization. 


Not many Scouts have ever seen a wild 
moose, but all those who live or go camp- 
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They are larger 


On Nature's Trail 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW 
Scout Naturalist 


ing in the evergreen forests from 
the latitude of Virginia north- 
ward may become acquainted 
with the snowshoe rabbit. The 
animal is considerably larger 
than the cottontail and its ears 
are twice as long as those of the 
cottontail. 

In some years these snowshoe 
rabbits are almost incredibly 
abundant in the northwoods. In 
the summer of 1912 they were so 
numerous that I estimated the 
number in the Itasca Forest Re- 
serve of Minnesota to reach a 
total of about 2,100 on thirty-five square 
miles, or sixty rabbits to a square mile, 
and in some parts there may have been 
a hundred of them on a square mile. 

was camping alone in a forester’s 
cabin and in the evening six or seven of 
them would lurk in the brush around my 
campfire outside of the cabin. Rabbits 
signal to each other by thumping the 
ground with their. hind feet, and the noise 
my visitors made sounded as if several 
boys were beating the ground with sticks. 
They were very tame and often came so 
close that I could see their eyes glisten 
in the brush like live coals. 

Rabbits are very fond of salt, and in 
places where salt or salt water had been 
thrown on the ground I used to see two 
or three of them digging holes and eating 
the dirt. They were most active from 
dusk till midnight, although I did see them 
at all hours of the day. : 

There are two reasons why these humble 
creatures have occupied half a continent 
from the Alleghanies and Minnesota to 
Hudson Bay. They are prolific breeders 
and I think they eat literally almost every- 
thing that grows in the woods. In sum- 
mer the question of food does not trouble 
them, but even during winter they need 
not worry. The bark of poplar, jack 
pine and balsam is always within reach, 
no matter how heavy may be the snow- 
fall. The twigs of the white cedar are 
good food, and where the lumbermen cut 
trees the rabbits find plenty of brush. 
Near beaver ponds the Ceeene generally 
cut more poplars than they can use, and 
the brush of these cuttings furnishes good 
feasting for the rabbits. 

If the snowshoe rabbits did not have 
many enemies they would become so 
numerous that they would actually eat 
up the forests. But Indians, trappers 
and settlers shoot, trap and snare them; 
wolves, lynxes, foxes and mink hunt them 
in the thickets, and eagles, hawks and 
owls pounce upon them in the open. More- 
over they suffer much from wood ticks 
and other external and internal parasites, 
so that in some years they die in great num- 
bers as if a plague had struck them. 

During the summer their fur is a gray- 
ish brown like that of the cottontail, but 
in winter it changes to pure white, except 
the ear-tips, which are black. Their feet 


are gg ee by a dense fur, which also 
enables them to skim lightly over the 
snow. 
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At times these rabbits migrate in a body 
from one region to another, probably to 
find more food or shelter. A few years 
ago Mr. William T. Cox, State Forester 
of Minnesota, witnessed such a migration 
on Red Lake, Minnesota. Apparently all 
the rabbits were deserting the south shore 
of the lake and going to the north shore 
straight across the ice, a distance of 
twenty miles. Mr. Cox found hundreds 
of them on the middle of the lake, all 
hopping north. 


A Remarkable Photograph of a 
Flicker 


R. H. H. SIMMONS, Scout Commis- 
sioner and Executive Secretary at 
St. Louis, sends the Scout Naturalist a 
remarkable photograph. It is so remark- 
able that it seemed too good to be a photo- 
graph from life, and the Scout Naturalist 
wrote to Mr. Simmons, who thus explains: 

“I am intensely interested in bird life. 
In Webster Groves, where I live, can be 
found all the birds that inhabit Missouri. 
My home is surrounded by a natural grove 
where I have provided houses, feeding sta- 
tions and watering places for the birds, 
and where I take great interest in studying 
their habits. About ten feet from my 
bedroom window on a large maple tree I 
sometime ago constructed a feeding sta- 
tion and a bird house of logs. The red 
flicker could be seen at this feeding station 
at almost any time of the day and I de- 
termined to get a photograph of the bird 
in the act of boring, but for months I kept 
my camera on the window sill and waited. 
I made at least twenty attempts without 
a successful negative. 

“The limb on which this bird was photo- 
graphed came from California and, think- 
ing that the acorns already in the holes 
might be an attraction for the flicker, I 
placed the branch in a vertical position 
on the tree, just above the platform. It 
did attract the flicker, and while the bird 
is not balancing himself by the tail, yet 
he was perfectly still when the exposure 
was made. I can explain this only by 
supposing that he was startled and about 
to fly. All but the limb and the bird, as 
shown in the picture, was blocked out by 
using a covering of muslin on the back 
of the negative.’ 

Who has a wild life photograph more 
interesting than this? 


Gem Hunting Among the Snowflakes 


ACH season, writes Mr. Wilson A. Bent- 

ley, of Jericho, Vt., furnishes its own 
especial opportunities and delights to those 
who are searching for knowledge and for 
the beautiful and wonderful along Na- 
ture’s trail. In the winter although the 
flowers are faded and the birds have in 
large part flown and all Nature seems to 


N 


sleep, we can find enjoyment, if: 
we will, in the marvelous water 
jewels of the snow, frost and ice. 
I want to give some “pointers” 
in reference to the finding and 
observing of snowflakes. A gen- 
eral snowstorm is a far-reaching 
phenomenon. The conditions of 
temperature, wind, kind of 
clouds, etc., vary greatly in its 
different parts. Because of this, 
the snowflakes often vary great- 
ly in size, shape, perfection and 
beauty, one part with another. 

One cannot go out in every 
storm and find the more beauti- 
ful flakes; one must patiently 
watch until a storm brings just 
the right quadrant over his lo- 
cality. As a rule the more beau- 
tiful flakes fall from the western 
quadrants of general storms, or 
from snowfalls occurring from 
clouds lying between two regions 
of low barometer. When these 
favorable snowfalls come, we are 
richly repaid for waiting. The 
clouds shower down countless 
myriads of tiny, six-pointed 
gems, almost unbelievably beauti- 
ful and complete, more lovely by 
far than the ruby or diamond or 
other mineral gem. 

The size of the flakes varies 
greatly from time to time; some- 
times the branching ones may be 
even one-half inch in diameter 
and visible to the naked eye. 
But usually they are so small 
that one must use a microscope 
or a pocket lens to reveal their 
full beauty and wonderful interi- 
or. It is best to let the flakes fall directly 
on a black card or board. A sharp pointed 
splint (wood or broom splint) should then 
be pressed gently on them, near the outer 
edge, so that they may be picked up and 
placed on a glass slide and viewed under 
a microscope. If the conditions are right 
in that mystic cloudland above where the 
snowflakes are built atom by atom, what 
wonders stand revealed under our magic 
glass as we view one snowflake after an- 
other! No two alike, they appear in ka- 
leidoscopic fashion, and we stand amazed 
and thrilled at “beauty incomparable,” 
“diversity infinite” and “complexity amaz- 
ing.” The tiny lines, rods, dots, shadings, 
that we see within them form a fairly cor- 
rect record of their life history. Usually 
while being wafted about or while falling 
they assume a vast number of different 
forms, and as a layer is added here, a 
branch there, and an ornament elsewhere, 
and as the branches and segments enlarge 
and merge together, tiny air spaces and 
shadings are made as a result of the in- 
complete joining of new growth to older 
growth. Each successive addition from 

















A remarkable photograph of a flicker, taken by H. 
H. Simmons, Scout Commissioner, St. Louis, Mo. 


center to periphery stands outlined in a 
hue darker than its surroundings. 

It is interesting to watch the changes of 
form assumed throughout a given storm, 
and to compare one storm with another. 
At one time the tiny plates and branching 
stars will be excessively thin, hardly 
thicker than paper, with nearly plain and 
delicate interiors. At others, they will be 
much thicker, and will possess boldly 
wrought interiors, perhaps bewilderingly 
complex. One storm, or part of a storm, 
may furnish a large number of odd, un- 
usual designs, such as trigonal forms, 
twins, oblong shapes, cuff buttons, and 
other odd and grotesque figures. Occa- 
sionally a snowfall will consist in part of 
tiny needles, regular little lances of ice that 
prick and sting. However viewed, snow- 
flakes are marvelous objects. They should 
not be neglected by the student of nature. 





Several Scouts have sent in reports of 
interesting discoveries on Nature’s trail; 
many have asked questions which the Scout 
Naturalist has been glad to answer. 

Any more questions? 





“What wonders stand revealed under our magic glass as we view one snowflake after another!”—From photograph sent by 
; Mr. Wilson A. Bentley. 
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ful in some way. ‘There are boys 

that will help you hide behind a 
fence to smoke a cigarette. There are 
boys that will help you play hookey from 
school, and there are those, we are sorry 
to say, who will help you commit crime; 
but these fellows are not Scouts. When 
a Scout is helpful he is helpful in the 
proper sense of the word. He helps a 
fellow who is down and out to try to 
brace up and be decent again. He helps 
anybody and everybody that apparently 
needs help. 


O: course everybody we meet is help- 


| fod years ago I walked up Broad- 
way, in New York, with a commer- 
cial traveler and from him I received my 
first lessons in doing a good turn. Al- 
ways, in a general way, I knew that it 
was right for us to do a good turn and 
always I had tried to live up to that 
idea, but this fellow, this commercial 
traveler, this drummer, was _ hunting 
around for a chance to do good turns. 

As we were walking up Broadway talk- 
ing about all those things that interest 
young men, I suddenly discovered that 
my — had disappeared, and turn- 
ing back a few spaces I saw his head 
popping out of a cellarway, and what do 
you think he was doing? 

As we were walking along he had espied 
an old woman bringing up a coal scuttle 
full of coal from the cellar of one of the 
stores and without a moment’s hesitation 
he had jumped down the stairs, taken the 
coal scuttle from her, carried it to the top 
of the steps, placed it upon the sidewalk, 
tipped his hat to this dirty-faced old 
woman as politely as he would to a queen, 
and joined me without a word of explana- 
tion, just as if that was an incident that 
was so common that it needed no re- 
marks. 

When we reached the corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Fifth Avenue where the 
Herald branch office used to be I again 
missed my friend. This time I found him 
in a doorway stooping over what I took 
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By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Associate Editor of “Boys’ Life” 





3. A SCOUT IS HELPFUL—He must be prepared at any time to save life, 
help injured persons, and share the home duties. 


good turn to somebody every day. 


He must do at least one 








Union Club was of no more importance 
to him than the poor dirty-faced old 
woman with the scuttle of coal in the 
Broadway cellar. 


HEN the National Scout Commis- 
sioner was a schoolboy in Kentucky 
there existed a gang of tough boys who 
frequented the river front, known as the 
river rats. They were a terror to all 
decent boys and “beat him up” whenever 
they could catch one just for the fun of 
doing it. 

In those days we did not call it “beaten 
up”; we would say, “we got licked.” 
When Christmas came my old bachelor 
uncle presented me with the first pair of 
club skates I had ever seen. I learned 
to skate on wooden skates with steel 
runners. The wood was painted bright 
vermilion, the steel ‘runners came up in 
front in a long graceful spiral which 
curved over the toe of the skater and the 
steel terminated in a brass acorn. The 
skates were fastened to our feet with 
straps over the toes and heels. At the 
heel of each skate was a sharp spike which 
entered the heel of our shoe when we 
stamped forcibly on the ice. The spike 
prevented the heel from slipping. 

Of course when we strapped these 
skates on tightly it interfered with the 
circulation of blood in our feet, but we 
did not mind that, and when we could 
not strap them tight enough we poked 
sticks and chips under the straps to make 
them bind more firmly. 

But the new club skate, O my! It had 
no straps at all. There was a plate which 
was screwed into the heel of the shoe 
and had a keyhole in it, and in the heel 
of the skate was a key which fitted into 


whoop and a yell “Reddy,” the head of 
the Covington river rats, swung into the 
circle. It was a good scene for a moving 
picture show. 

It must be remembered that Reddy was 
a boy about seventeen or eighteen, deep 
chested, broad shouldered and husky, while 
the writer, although a good husky boy, was 
then about twelve years old, Also it must 
be remembered that every time Red and 
the writer met the latter had cause to 
remember the meeting. But the chief of 
the Covington river rats was no coward; 
he was simply a big bully and he would 
not allow any other Sully to trespass upon 
his domains. If he wanted to beat up 
the boys in his district he looked upon 
that as his private affair and no one else’s 
business; but if anyone else wanted to 
beat them up they had to whip Red first, 
which was never done. 

When the present Scout Commissioner 
found himself surrounded by the jubilant 
Newport river rats he determined to die 
rather than give up his precious club 
skates. They were swung over his shoul- 
der by a strap, one skate hanging on each 
side over his overcoat pocket. Jamming 
the skates into his pocket and holding 
fast to them, he stood at bay facing the 
highwaymen when with a whoop and a 
yell Reddy made his dramatic entry. 

Billy Goose Grease in a moment was 
lying flat on his back and so were two or 
three of his companions, and before the 
others could gather themselves up for a 
hasty retreat several had the nose bleed. 
But the club skates were safe! 

Reddy did his turn, but it was 
probably from mixed motives all of which 
may not have been of the highest quality. 
When a Scout, however, does his good 


this hole in the heel; then we simply turn he takes the same risk as did Reddy 
screwed the clamps up on the sides of but does not make a play for the gal- 


the sole of our shoes and we were ready 
to skate in one minute after we reached 
the ice. 


This was the first time that the bud- 


ding National Scout Commissioner had 
ever put on a pair of club skates and 


leries. He does a turn because it is 
right for him to do it, and he does not 
care whether anyone sees him or not. 


ECENTLY the 
was visiting some friends. 


Scout Commissioner 
He had 


to be a drunken man. He lifted the man when he finished skating and removed his a Camp Fire man with him, that is a 
carefully onto his feet, put the man’s arm skates and stood up, imagine his disniay member of the Camp Fire Club of Amer- 
over his own shoulder and called me to to find himself surrounded by the river ica, not one of the Little Girls’ Society. 


help on the other side. The man was not rats of Newport, all ready to take the The hostess was in trouble. 
skates away from him and grinning over 
the two the ; 


drunk, there was no smell of liquor on his 
breath; he was very, very ill. 


rospect! ~ 


The cook 
had gone out and the maid was playing 
“hooky.” We could not leave because our 


of us helped him along to the Union Club B y Goose Grease, the head of the engagement was on business and not so- 
on Fifth Avenue where we left him with Newport river rats, ordered the youthful cial, and to stay meant a hardship to the 
National Scout Commissioner to hand the hostess, but my Camp Fire friend without 
skates over to him, and he was ready to saying a word to the hostess or anyone 
enforce his order with a shillalah made else —- slipped out of the room into 


friends, 

Thus you see that this drummer, whose 
name, by the way, was Dorsey Ebberts, 
not only did his good turn daily, but he 


did several turns; always was his 
eye roaming around to find an occasion 
where he might be of some help to some- 


body. The gentleman who lived at the 


from a dray pin which was fully capable the 
In rived 
vain did the future Scout search for a luncheon, the bread was all sliced 


of cracking a full grown man’s sk 


chance to escape. Things had about 
reached a climax when with a sudden 


tchen and when the good lady ar- 

at the same place to. prepare 
and 
neatly placed on a plate, the butter was 
(Continued on page. 56) 
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Old Hickory owed his life to an In- 
dian once upon a time, in spite of 
the fact that he put so many of them out 
of business? The Creeks had General 
Jackson and his army surrounded and 
would have wiped them out had not Juna- 
luskie with a few thousand Cherokee braves 
who hated the Creeks like poison come up 
and saved him. An old squaw near here 
who died recently was reputed to have one 
of the Creek scalps taken on that occasion. 
But I haven’t told you where “here” is 
yet, have I? Well, that’s part of the story. 
Deep in the mountains of western North 
Carolina, not far from the place where 
that scalp was taken, there still remains 
a small band of the descendants of the 
great Cherokee Nation—a tribe that once 
boasted 25,000 warriors, an army Over one- 
fourth the size of the standing army of the 
United States. They do not number one- 
tenth that now—men, women, and children, 
—all because Old Hickory forgot them and 
his debt to Junaluskie, and allowed them 
to be driven from their native valleys to 
the western reservations. The present band 
are descended from those who refused to 
go and fled to the mountains until the 
storm blew over. Here they have a reser- 
vation of their own—the only one east of 
the Mississippi. Now for the Scouts. 

When the writer came down here to 
Cherokee, N. C., to the big school Uncle 
Sam has provided for his red children, he 
found a whole raft of boys. Like other 
boys they wanted something to do besides 
milking and multiplication, something to 
get excited about. All that was needed 
was a suggestion of Boy Scouts, and it was 
all off. A little quiet meeting in the super- 
intendent’s offive, a big noisy one with the 
boys, a letter to New York, and we were 
on our way. 

What do you think of this picture of our 
first Scoutmaster? On the side, I have 
to confess that he borrowed the war bon- 
nct from a Sioux up at the Carlisle Indian 
School, where he used to play football. If 
you can locate him in the group pictures, 
you will see that he isn’t always on the 


H°s: many of you fellows know that 


Cherokee Indian Boy Scouts in Camp 


Some Redskin. 
Boy Scouts 


By CHARLES E. ASBURY 
Scoutmaster, Cherokee Troop 2 


war path. He’s three-quarters red and 
one-quarter white on the outside, and all 
white on the inside. His grandfather had 
courage enough to defy the whole United 
States and remain in his own hills to make 
“medicine” for his neighbors. I would 
tell you more about these “medicine men” 
if I had time. 

We soon found that we had as many 
applicants as there were eligibles in the 
school, so we os to organize an- 
other troop. en we got down to busi- 
ness, 

Twenty-five-cent pieces are almost as 
scarce as black bears in these mountains, 
but there are some of both. We gave a 
box supper and divided the proceeds with 
the Campfire girls. Some of the boys 
worked on the new tennis court at a 
quarter for three hours; others chopped 
wood for the cottages, ran errands, made 
garden, and did anything and everything 
to get their registration fees paid. The 
box supper and an ice cream stand gave us 
funds for handbooks, axes, signal flags 
and subscriptions to Boys’ Lirr, and we 
soon had the knots tied, the law learned, 
and our badges in place. 

On our first hike we went nearly to the 
top of the Great Smoky mountains—the 
heart of the moonshine country. We saw 
a pheasant, a wild turkey, and caught a 
string of speckled trout. It was on our 
Big Hike, though, just before school closed 
that we took these pictures. We hit 
straight for the Tennessee line, camped 
the first night at the edge of civilization, 
and next morning entered the forest pri- 
meval. What born Scouts these Indians 
are! They snared trout in the deep pools, 
dug wild onions or ramps, swam, fought 
rattlesnakes, and wrestled naked in the 
grass. Likewise they traveled at Scout’s 
pace, signaled, built a roaring campfire, 
made hoe cake, and ate everything in sight. 

At night we thought we heard a 
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Here’s Scoutmaster William J. 
Owl, of Cherokee Troop No. 1— ins 
a Cherokee in the Head-dress of * 
a Sioux : 
Pe 

cat scream near the camp. This started 
Scoutmaster Owl on hunting stories, and 
the other Scoutmaster, together with some 
of the smaller redskins, drew up closer to 
the fire. We were in what is perhaps the 
best hunting region left in eastern Amer- 
ica, and as he talked, we knew that bears, 
wildcats, and even panthers might at that 
very moment be stalking around in the 
shadows. 

What do you think of these for Boy 
Scout names: Saunooke, Waidsutte, Tesa- 
teskie, Wolf, Running Wolf, Wahyahne- 
tah, Walkingstick? Most of them talk the 
Cherokee language in their homes, but they 
can speak English, too. In spite of their 
names and their bronze complexions, they 
are just live, healthy boys like the rest 
of you, with just a litle stronger leaning, 
perhaps, toward the woods, the hills, and 
the great outdoors. 

This year we have had to organize two 
new patrols to'take care of all the boys. 
Scouting will mean much for these red 
lads of the mountains. With their heritage 
of the blood of some of the noblest Indians 
in history, their lives are far too meager 
in the good things most boys enjoy. They 
not only know woodcraft—they live it; but 
they need the help Scouting can give them 
in the way of preparation for life—and 
they mean to have it. an Indian 
says “can do,” why, can do, that’s all. 





Maxe Ir Your Busrness 

If some one has left down the bars lead- 
ing into the cornfield, says an exchange, 
make it your business t. put them up 
again. If the sitting-room rug is kicked 
up, take it for granted that it is your busi- 
ness to smooth it out as you go through 
the room. Make it your business to keep 
things about you in the best shape pos- 
sible, to correct other re mistakes, to 
right wrongs, even though you are not 


d- responsible for them, — 
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Always 
Dependable 


A Brake that never 
fails in an emer- 
gency —that 
grips with 
bull dog te- 
acity—that is 
positive and sure. 


Ng 





On the down grade or 
level stretches the Ather- 
ton rider will outdistance 
them all. Up hill the 
positive drive is assured 
by the two driving con- 
i tacts. There are three brak- 
| ing qursagee—omly six work- 
4 ing parts in all. It is simple, 
sturdy and abso- 
lutely dependable. 
All first-class deal- 
ers carry the 
“Atherton.” Ask 
to see one. 




















Black Beauty Bicycle 


words. You i see it— 
to appreciate how different it 
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Week — Buys A 
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the “‘notched’’ finger grips, the famous Firestone 
non-skid tires— all get the 
And go!—you can 
Direct From Factory—On Approval 
Lam pnd rear, Pa Pee 
you 
Guaranteed For Five Years 


FREE- ot our beautiful COLOR CATALOG, 


HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. C, Established 1896. Philadelphia, 


doys a-talking. 
at the best of them. 


ike tt, you pay ONLY $1.00 A WEEK. 


telling you all about Black Beauty. 


Pa. 
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Want to Get a Bicycle? 






Here’s a Puzzle You Can 
Work—a Bicycle and Nineteen 
Other Prizes Will Be Given 


CAMPVILLE 











T was a fine sharp morning when Jack 
Calkins and Tom Maher started on 
their trip from Campville to Cookfire. 
A good level road lay before them; both 
bicycles were shining like new, though Tom 


had had his for three months. Into the 
saddles and away at racing speed for 
about a mile, just to warm up; then set- 
tling down to a steady pace, the boys rode 
side by side. Their route you can see 
pictured above. 

“Say, Tom,” said Jack, “you handed me 
one on that sprint, for I noticed that I 
had to pedal faster than you to keep even 
with you.” 

“Of course—my gear is higher than 
yours,” said Tom. 

“Gear?” said Jack, who had been out on 
his new wheel only once before; “what’s 
that, and where is it fastened?” 

Tom, who helped in his father’s cycle 
shop, learnedly explained to Jack all about 
gears, backward and forward and upside 
down. 

“Count the cogs or teeth on the pedal 
sprocket and multiply that number by the 
number of inches in the diameter of your 
wheel; divide the result by the number of 
teeth on the rear sprocket, and your an- 
swer will represent your bicycle gear. 
Get me?” said Tom. 

“I think I do,” said Jack. “Ill get off 
and count.” 

“Come on!” said Tom. “We can’t stop 
now. We’ve already traveled a mile and 
a half, and six and a half more will land 
us in Flagburg. Steady! On with the 
brake, or you'll break your neck,” said 
Tom. “We've now a mile and a half 
down hill and no turns. Take your feet 
off the pedals and—oh, I don’t care what 
you do with them—put ’em in your. pocket 
if you want to. I'll use my coaster brake.” 
“We're going at the same speed,” said 
Jack. “How about the gear? 

“Gear doesn’t count now,” said Tom, 
“because our feet are not on the pedals, 
but you will notice your pedals are going 
around faster than mine, though our 
wheels are the same height, that is, the 
same diameter, 26 inches. My gear is 69. 
That means that every time I give the 
pedal and front sprocket one complete 
turn, the bicycle moves almost exactly 
eighteen and one-half feet. I worked it 
out on paper in father’s shop, and I'll 
explain it by figuring it for you some 
day. And I know your gear, too—worked 
it the day we uncrated your wheel, but 
you were too excited to interested in 
figures. Your gear is 68. It’s a wee bit 
more than that, but we always state gears 
in round numbers. So you cover sixteen 
and a half feet every ‘step’ you take.” 

“Well, now, tell me how many steps 
I will have to take from Flagburg to 
Scouton. With the exception of a half- 





Thirty-four Valuable Prizes 

First Prize—A bicycle fully equipped 
with tires, coaster brake, head-light, and 
ee carrier (the winner can pick any 
icycle, tires, coaster brake, head-light, 
and package carrier advertised in any 
number of Boys’ Lire in 1917). 

Second Prize—Any coaster brake ad- 
vertised in those issues of Boys’ Lire. 
Third Prize—Any bicycle head-light ad- 
vertised in those issues of Boys’ Lire. 

Fourth Prize—A copy of “The Boy’s 
Life of Mark Twain.” 

Ten Prizes (fifth to fourteenth inclu- 
sive) choice of the following: 

Eastman Camera—No. 00 
Premo, 

Vest pocket flash-light. 

Diamond fountain pen and clutch pencil. 

Any book from Every Boy’s Library, 
Boy Scout Edition. 

Twenty Prizes (fifteen to thirty-four 
inclusive), each a copy of the 1917 Boy 
Scout Diary (miniature handbook). 


Cartridge 





mile hill, which we coast, the road is level 
and the distance only half the distance 
from Campville to Flagburg. 

“And then tell me how many more steps 
you take going with me from Flagburg 
to Scouton, both coasting the same dis- 
tance. 

“And here’s another question: It’s ex- 
actly as far from Scouton to Cookfire as 
it is from Campville to Flagburg. If we 
started even from Scouton, and you took 
just as many ; (or rounds of the 
pedal) as I did, how far behind would 
you be when I got to Cookfire? 

“Then you might tell me this: I, hav- 
ing a coaster brake, can coast a total of 
four miles between Campville and Cook- 
fire, while you, without one, coast only 
the mile and a half hill; now, how many 
steps did I take between Campville and 
Cookfire, and how many did you? Then 
tell me how many steps my coaster brake 
saved me? Tell me, also, if there had 
been a coaster brake on your lower gear 
wheel, and you had coasted as far as I, 
how many steps would you have saved?” 

“Wow! that’s too much for me all at 
once, Mr. Professor Figgers!” laughed 
Jack. “T’'ll send the problem in to Boys’ 
Lirz and perhaps some other Scouts might 
help me. I think a prize should be given 
for the best answer to your questions.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “maybe Boys’ Lire 
might come across with a bicycle or some- 
thing. It has given lots of other prizes. 
Ask the Editor when you write him the 
problem.” 

Tom did so that evening, and Boys’ Lire 
smilingly agreed. So all readers of Boys’ 

(Continued on page 42) 
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This handsome completely RANGER “Motorbike” 
a model or your own choice from “ STYLES, colors and sizes in 
SS the famous “RANGER” line of bicycles, pictured i in natural colors 


. in the big new 1917 Ranger Catalog. There are many other models 

yy also—in fact, the most complete line of bicycles in the world, all at 

Wi Factory Prices from $15.75, $16.95, $17.75 up. There isa 

MEAD bicycle to suit the taste of every rider—Electric li — 
“Motorbike” models, “Roadsters,” ‘‘Racers,” “Juniors” for small bo: 
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_ SCOUT BLANKET 
| AND PILLOW 


Originated and designed by au- 
thority of the Executive Committee, 
Boy Scouts of America. Hand-cro- 
cheted of the famous cold-defying, 
wear-resisting Fleisher’s. German- 
town Zephyr in khaki and olive green. 
Indispensable for the camp and a 
splendid decoration for your den. 
You cannot buy them ready-made. 
Send today for free directions and 
show your mother or sister how eas- 
ily they can make a set for you. 


Ss. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 


PHILADELPHIA 








Now is the time for Outdoor Play, 





with Pirate Caves and Buried Treasure and 
Bound Captives. AND DON’T FORGET YOUR 


Auto-Wheel Coaster Wagon 


No pirate band can get on without one. The 
very thing for hauling the picks and shovels and 
the “‘treasure.”” The Roller-Bearing Wheels, 
with real automobile hub caps, make it the 
speediest coas‘er and the lightest putler. Nota 
toy—a real wagon built for fun, and built to last. 
Free: FELT PENNANT—for names of 
three wacon dealers in your town, 

Write NOW. Address 
BUFFALO SLED CO., 
131 Schenck Street. 


In Canada: Preston, Ont 
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LearnWatchwork, Jewelrywork and 


A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
* ary, and your services are alwaysin 
demand. Address OROLOGICAL Department L, 








ey Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 
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A temporary dug-out 


SUPPOSE there is no place in the 
world just now where a man’s com- 
fort—perhaps his health—depends 
more on how well he’s able to do things 
for himself than in the trenches in Europe. 
We speak of our Scout training as teach- 
ing us to “rough it.” What we really 
mean is that it helps us to “smooth it” 
as much as possible under rough condi- 
tions, and that’s what Thomas Atkins, 
Esq., is learning to do at the front. 
While he’s training in England, and 
probably right up to the time when he 





Not hard to sleep on 


leaves the base to come into action, he’s 
provided with huts or tents to live in. 
Then he goes into the line, and from that 
time on he has to fend for himself to a 
large extent. And yet it’s wonderful how 
easily an experienced soldier gets along. 
Perhaps a description of some of the ways 
in which he makes himself comfortable 
with the few materials available may af- 





One form of “Bivvy” 


ford some hints for your next camp, even 
though the conditions, luckily for you, 
will not be quite the same. 


Caves In THE TRENCHES 


Suppose a crowd of Tommies arrives 
in a new trench late in the afternoon. 
There are neither tools nor time to make 
regular dug-outs—and, by the way, we’ve 
found German dug-outs tunnelling down 
to 40 feet underground and fitted with 
electric light, running water, carpets, and 
a piano: that’s hardly roughing it!—so 
each man, or each pair of men (for it’s 
usually “me an’ you together, chummy”) 
set to work to dig a cave in the side 
of the trench, If possible they cut it in 
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A trench fireplace 


the side. which will be sheltered from the 
night wind and protected from a direct 





“Another “Bivvy” 


shell hit. But if there must be a choice 
between the two, they will usually choose 
the shelter from wind, for they know 
there’s sure to be a wind whereas they 
take chances on shells every day and 
night. 

And so they chip out the hard, caked 
clay from the side of the trench until 
they have a cave long enough so that 
they can stretch out in it, and deep enough 
from front to 
back so that 
it affords 
overhead 
shelter. The 
floor they 
usually make 
slightly 
higher than 
the trench 
bottom to 
prevent the 
rain from 
flooding them out, or, if this is impossible, 
they leave a ridge of earth to keep the 
water out. 

Over the front they fasten the rubber 
ground sheet (6 feet by 8) carried by 
one of the pair. It is pinned up by 
—s splinters of wood through the 
eyelet holes along the edge into the clay. 
Signallers use a kind of large wire staple 
for fastening their telephone wires to the 
side of the trench, and this just fits 
through the eyelet holes, making a firmer 
fastening. Rifle cartridges are the handi- 
est pins to us, as the bullet is just the 
right size for the holes 
and is sharply pointed. 
But it isn’t quite healthy 
to hammer them in! In 
the daytime the sheet can 
be turned up and the free 
edge pinned above out of 
the way. : 

A row or two of sand- 
bags, if such can be ob- 
tained, along the front 
helps in keeping out the 
cold, for it is right along 
the ground that the little 
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chilly breezes like best to creep in. The 
ground sheet carried by the second man 
of the pair covers the floor inside, and 
a greatcoat does for blanket. I know 
from experience that one can keep as 
warm and cosy as he wishes in such a 
cubby-hole, even with a biting wind out- 
side, provided all the chinks are blocked up 
and provided also 
he doesn’t object 
to the large black 
beetles which are 
attracted by the 
warmth and cosi- 
ness. And to walk 
down a trench with 
a flashlamp at 
night past all these 
curtained _ berths, 
with the confused 
noise of snoring that issues from them 
always reminds me of a trip down 
the aisle of a Pullman sleeping car—ex- 
cent for sundry muddy feet sticking out 
which have to be stepped over carefully. 





A makeshift frying pan 


Tommy’s Bivvy 


Another of Tommy’s 
favorite shelters is what 
he invariably calls a 
“biviac.” He needs it 
when he is back from the 
line resting for a few 
days, or when he stops 
for the night in some 
field where there is no 
trench to shelter him. 
The men of artillery horse lines and in- 
fantry transport, who live a bit behind 
the trenches, use this type, too. It needs 
more material than the cubby-hole de- 
scribed above, for it’s really a miniature 
house with a tent roof. Once again “me 
an’ you, matey,” usually make it together. 
The walls are built up of empty boxes, 
or sheets of corrugated iron, or sandbags 
—any rubbish, in fact, that can be picked 
up. Over these is stretched a rubber 
ground sheet for roof, and the second 
ground sheet once again is used to sleep 
on. This is the barest type which, of 
course, can be greatly improved if it is 
intended to be occupied for any length 
of time. 

Often there will be a chance to make 
a frame of scantling or saplings over 
which an enlarged roof of strips of tar- 
paulin or extra ground sheets can be 
stretched. If sacking is obtainable, the 
framework of a bed can be knocked to- 
gether and the sacking stretched across 
it. Empty boxes can be made into tables 
and shelves inside. 

In fact there are few things that show 
a man’s ingenuity more than the way he 
constructs his “bivvy.” In an open field 
I have seen temporary ones made merely 
by digging a long narrow trough in the 
ground just large enough to hold the two 
men, and stretching a ground sheet over 
the top. The difficulty with this type 
is that you are liable to find yourself. in 
the middle of a miniature lake when you 
wake up in the morning if it happens to 
rain. Banked earth and drains can largely 
prevent this, however, and it is a jolly 
sight better than no shelter at all. 


Ways To Keer Warm 


The problem of keeping warm at night 
becomes a very acute one as the cold 
weather sets in. While I write we are 
on territory lately held by our opponents, 
and they have very considerately left be- 

(Continued on page 49 
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F ALL THE JOYS contrived for SHOT REPEATER, No. 5 
King —the famous “thousand 


boys to make their playtime glad, 1000 shootin’” air rifle—is the most 
the air gun, “King,” is just the thing to opular model. Lever action. Automatic 
make a hit with Dad. He fills his boy (Coding. Frame and barrel one piece of 
with thrills of joy by giving him a gun; io wo ) ges 
then straight-away you hear him say, your dealers or direct from _ 
“T'll show you how it’s done.” SS” 

He tries his hand to beat the band and SEND 
makest the target ring; but does his son, FOR THE 
who owns the gun, enjoy his brand- BRIGGS BOOK 
new King? Well, not till Pop —full of cartoons of boys having fun 
= stop —_ give the file and how itis made, and listing the full 

ys a turn; perhaps two 


@ with prices. 
Kings would better Send 20 stamp to Dest. C 
things. Won't 
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Announcement 


The large increases in the 
cost of steel, labor, handles, 
fuel, packing cases, etc., have 
made it impossible to further 
postpone an advance in the price of the Official Scout Axe. 


Price with leather sheath.................-$1.25 each 
Price without leather sheath.............-$1.00 each 


Don’t put up with substitutes. Be correct and get the 
Official Scout Axe, made by 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Ine. sz.rous 


Look for the Plumb Trade Mark 
on the Official Scout Axe 


Headquarters and all hardware 


Mention Bors’, Lirs in answering advertisements 
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Strong of Limb | 
and Keen of Eye 


—growing more husky, hale, hearty, ro- 





bust, deepchested, pink-cheeked, red- 
blooded every day—that’s your boy when 
he rides a 1917 Electricclly Equipped 


Fudian 
Bicycle 


Nothing like an Indian to keep him out- 
doors where he can broaden mentally 
and physically, where he will be in daily 
contact with the type of boys you want 
him to cultivate. 


And inthe Electrically Equipped Indian 
he has the strongest, most highly per- 
fected bicycle money can buy. Snappy 
streamline Indian Motocycle effect, at- 
tractive red finish, Indian tank battery 
holder, Indian crank hanger, Indian front 
fork with quadruple crown and braced 
members, Indian rear wheel stand, Indian 
cross-bar motorcycle type handlebars, 
brake, front and rear mud guards, Troxel 
saddle, large electric light, powerful re- 
flector. All Indian built and backed. 
Electrica le, $45 ; ten other 
row $26 C3 Went 1817 le Catalog. 


Makers of the famous Indian Big Twin with 
Powerplus Motor, Side Car, and Light 
Twin with Four Cycle Opposed Motor. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
840 State St. Springfield, Mass. 
Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 
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In the Scout Cave 





ISTEN fellows, come 

over here close and shut 

that bearskin door, be- 
cause I’m going to tell you 
something about “The Great 
Mystery: Or What’s_ the 
Cave Scout’s Name?” I have 
just received this letter: 
Dear Cave Scout: 

Dis-s-covered at last! Slim 
the Sleuth, who neither sleeps nor slumbers, has 
found out your secret and is ready to announce 
to the eager world the name of the mysterious 
descendant of the Cave Dwellers. 

You’re a sly old fellow, all right, but you left 
one clue uncovéred that led to your undoing. 
Your initials are “F. J. P.””. So I looked through 
the list of officers of the Boy Scout Movement 
and found there the name of a man whose 
initials are “F. P.”’ f course, you were slick 
enough to add the letter “J” just to throw us off 
the track, but you can’t fool Slim the Sleuth 
by such a_ dodge as that. Off comes your mas! 
old Cave Man! Your name is Frank Presbrey 


(Signed) Sturm tue Sieurs, 

The Cave Scout has had at least a hun- 
dred letters of that kind. It certainly 
does make me feel good to know that you 
chaps are so observing. Maybe I made a 
mistake in giving you any clue at all to 
work from. I might have known that 
sooner or later you would find me out. But 
say, don’t tell anybody else about it, will 
you, for the real fact of the matter is that 
ny name is not Frank Presbrey after all. 
I thought I’d better tell you this in justice 
to Mr. Presbrey, who is a mighty fine fel- 
low and who is doing a whole lot for the 
Boy Scout Movement. He might not en- 
joy being classed with the Cave Men. My 
real name is—but haven’t I told you be- 
fore that: 


I may be the peepee of Timbuctoo, 
I may be a hobo from Kalamazoo, 

I may like it cold, I may like itshot, 

Maybe I’m omep and maybe I’m “not. 

I have such a chest that whenever I laugh 

The sound of my voice goes a mile and a half. 
I have a great fondness for pickles and beans, 
Dogs and molasses and g§ machines. 


Here’s just a little further dope on the 
subject: 
I’ve a whale of a lump on the side of my nose, 
Sand in my whiskers and warts on my toes. 
I’ve ears like a Wympus and eyes like a cat, 
But I’m not a bad fellow in spite of all that. 

Well, “laying all seriousness aside,” as 
we used to say in college, let’s get down to 
business on this Scouting proposition: 


labeled 
Scout.”’ 


than this! 


‘6 R. CAVE SCOUT, I want to tell 
you about a matter that is causing 
trouble in our troop. Maybe you will think 
it is too small to bother with, but i 
That’s all right, go ahead. We'll put 
it up to the bunch after you have told 
your story and see what they say about it. 
“Well, we’re supposed to have our meet- 
ings every Friday night at half-past seven, 
but some of the members are late every 
week and sometimes it’s half-past eight 
before we get started. There are some of 
the bunch who can’t stay out after nine- 
thirty and we have to quit a little after 
nine so they will have a chance to get 








By 
THE CAVE SCOUT 


F. Jd. FF 








home. This cuts our meetings 
down pretty short and we 
can’t seem to get along very 


foctheet? fast. If we could only make 








John N—., 
who sent in this sketch 


is wrong. 
a little more handsome 


the fellows get there on time 
we could have one of the best 
troops in town.” 

How about it, scouts? How 
many of you are bothered 
with the tardiness habit in 
your troop meetings? Stand up, please, 
so I can count you. Jiminy Christopher! 

guess pretty nearly the whole bunch is 
standing up. This problem must be worth 
talking about. 

I notice there are a few of you sitting 
down. Why wouldn’t it be a good idea 
to ask these chaps to tell us why nubody 
ever comes late to their meetings. Let’s 
begin with Red over there. 


of Montana, 


“The Cave 
He's 


66 ELL, scouts, Ill tell you how we 

work it. We have a good bunch 
of sports in our troop—fellows who don’t 
get sore about little things. We used to 
be late to meetings, too, until one night we 
made up a scheme among ourselves We 
agreed that every time a Scout came late 
he would stand for a paddling. We have 
a low table in our headquarters and every- 
body who comes late leans over it so the 
fellows can get a good chance to swat. Then 
every member who comes on time is allowed 
one wallop with the flat of his hand. The 
first two or three cracks don’t hurt much, 
but the ones that follow smart like sixty. 
You bet I hustle around some to keep from 
being late. One time we got our scout- 
master for being late and paddled him. 
He’s a peach of a fellow.” 

Good idea, don’t you think? There must 
be lots of troops where that scheme would 
work. If you can agree among yourselves 
that the fellows who get stuck will take 
their medicine like good sports, you will 
not only break up the habit of getting to 
meetings late, but you'll have a lot of fun 
at the same time. This paddling stunt, 
of course, must come after the regular 
business of the meeting is attended to. 


ERE’S another scout, over here, who 
didn’t stand up. What’s the scheme 
in your troop? 

“We are going to take a big hike next 
summer—will be gone for two weeks and 
will cover 150 miles. We are building a 
trek cart now and figuring how much grub 
and things we must take with us. The 
fellows are all excited about it and are 
crazy to go. So we have made a rule that 
no member of the troop can make the trip 
if he has more than twenty-five demerits. 
These demerits are given for coming late, 
for disturbing meetings, for not paying 
dues, etc. We haven’t had many demerits 
since the rule went into effect; the fellows 
are taking no chances on losing that trip.” 

That sounds to me like a bully scheme 
and it certainly ought to work. That idea 
of having something definite to work for— 
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in your case the big hike—is a splendid 
plan, too. If every troop had something 
like that they were working for, instead of 
just holding —- once a week, prog- 
ress in Scouting would be much more rapid. 
It’s a good thing, too, to start figuring 
early on your big summer stunt. That’s 
half the fun, and your hike will be more 
fun, too, because you have  seasen for 
it. Here’s good luck to you 





OW then, here’s another Scout who 
N didn’t stand up. Maybe your troop 
has still a different plan to get around 
this being late habit. 

“Well, there isn’t any trouble in my troop 
with fellows being late to meetings because 
there aren’t any meetings to be late to. 
We used to have a dandy troop and things 
went fine for awhile. Then the-fellows began 
coming late and they kept getting worse and 
worse all the time. After awhile they be- 
gan to skip meetings altogether and some- 
times they wouldn’t even show up for the 
hikes. That made our scoutmaster sore 


and he said that if the scouts wouldn’t 

come to the meetings he wouldn’t bother i Ti d 
with them any more and so the troop went hese ires Must Uphol 

to pieces. I tried to get the troop started 
again, but couldn't find anybody who would The F amily Name 
tackle a ‘dead proposition’ as they called 











it so I applied to Headquarters for a . 

Pioneer Scout certificate. Our troop would $2.00 You bear the name of your family. 

- going yet if the fellows had only come 3.08 Any wrong act of yours hurts that name, 

o the meetings on time. You bet I know Fe 

how this business of being late plays hob each and the rest of your family suffers. 

with things. 4 re 
The Cave Scout knows of number of Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires 

troops. that have gone under for this very b f il f d 

same reason. If this disease of tardiness ear the y name o Goo year. 

has got started among the members of If h ° 

your troop, you’d better cure it up right they were not good tires they would 

in ee reflect discredit upon that name. 

Guaranteed} And the rest of the Goodyear family—Auto- 











ET’S think of it this.way. Of . , : 
L oe ke a ae mobile Tires, Blue Streak Belts, Blue Streak 


we all know what O. K. means, and 


there isn’t a scout in the Cave today who Motorcycle Tires, Nedlin Soles, Wingfoot Heels 
wouldn’t like to be known as an O. K. d : a 
Scout and an O. K. all-around fellow. and many others—-would suffer, if this one 
Well, we can’t be O. K. unless we are member of the family failed to live up to the 
O. T. Guess what that means. C 

“On time!” great Goodyear name 

O. K. You got it right first shot out 3: 
ot the bie. Meus ene tea ee ee So you can see then how necessary it is for us 
those letters in railroad stations. - When . to offer the greatest possible value in Blue 
you see those letters “O. T.” after the ° 
number of a train on the bulletin board, Streak Bicy: cle Tires. 
you know she’s O. K. Get the idea? The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Here’s another. There are thousands of 
fine places out in the business world wait- 
ing for fellows who can always be de- 
pended upon to be O. T. Now’s a good 
time for us to get in training for one of 
them by being O. T. at our troop meetings. }:/ 

Wouldn’t it be a good scheme for each} 
of us to pretend that he is a railroad train 
and to take as much pride in keeping up 
to schedule as the engineer of the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited? 

Toot! Toot! Hope you'll all be O. T. 
here in April! 








Tue Cave Scour. 





Scour Narvuratist to LecrurE IN 
PirrsBurGH 


The public schools. department of Pitts- 
burgh has engaged Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, 
President of the Agassiz Association, who |} au 
conducts the “On Nature’s Trail” depart-|| Sm “4 
ment in Boys’ Lire, to deliver four lectures |} for Boy Scouts. 
under the auspices of the Boy Scouts. The ject to threo dare" = 4 a 4 

will immediately refund 


B i i % return 
oard of Education assumes the entire ex pM, it and we 


pense. Invitations have been issued broad- apids, 
cast. Pittsburgh’s 2,800 scouts are boost- J.W. YORK & SONS Grattichigas 
ing for a big attendance. Manufacturers High Grade Sand Instruments 





40 incues. Highly pol- 
nA c 4 i. 
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Boy Scouts Long! 
| 


Every First Class Scout is able to #4 a: 
letters per minute in the Semaphore co@jor 
eral Service (International Morse) codf / 
class badge unless he knows one of thesitod 
speed required is forty-eight letters pefinir 
Morse. The Scout must be able to sigh] | 


make an efficient signaling outfit. 


| 











t 
The longer the arms, the longer the range, so In the foreground of this birdseye view of Birdsboro, Pa., is a ¥@j- 
the Port Chester, N. Y., Scouts use this semaphore wag station. The Scout with the flag concentrates on his q 
apparatus instead of their own “wings.” The one with the field glasses gets the answer and gives it toll 
one with the note book on his knee. 


s 


The Scouts in St. Louis, under Mr. H. H. Simmons (who took this picture) and a few thousana others in all parts of the country, use 
wireless telegrapey: Great to shut your eyes and hear the stuff coming from New York, San Francisco, Africa, Hawaii. The government 
aaeoere ri : ao you want to make a splash in the ether with your sender, but you can “listen in” any time you can get in tune. 
with a sending station. : 


Iii ii acco conccncKAe cece 
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so \ 
1 and receive messages at the rate of thirty 


dminute in Semaphore or twenty-four in 
i J by scund as well as sight. He must 
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At the Port Chester home station they receive the reports signaled from the outposts. Every five feet of ele- 
vation gained by the tower gives them an extra mile of signaling radius. Sometimes it means more than that, for 
it carries them above the trees which shut off the view from the ground level. 


ANANTH 





eal f Opa eh 


Spay 





The heliograph, which consists of a set of mirrors and a shutter, shoots 


condensed sunlight from horizon to horizon in dots and dashes. A two-inch k For short distances the old reliable Morse 
mirror will nearly put your eye out at five miles unless you wear smoked glasses. ey and sounder are still used by Scouts in 

ou aim it like a gun. You have to watch it, too, for the sun moves rapidly = field. The wires can be stretched along 
and throws your angles of reflection out of gear. This picture shows how the the ground, on poles, in the trees or under 
Scouts work it in Pensacola. water. 


885 | 
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Don’t Monkey 

With the Buzz-Saw 
and don’t experiment with an un- 
reliable brake. It is dangerous busi- 
ness. Experienced cyclists for the 


past sixteen years have given con- 
sideration to only one brake—the 





== 





DUPLEX COASTER BRAKE 


Its reliability is known. It has proved 

itself dependable thousands and thou- | 
sands of times under all riding conditions. 
Cyclists know they can trust it, because 
it has never failed. Through actual ser- 
vice it has earned its reputation as the 
standard brake equipment-- 100% efficient. 


“Corbin Control Means Safety 
Assured’”’ 





Powerful, durable and sure; smooth in ac- 
tion, easy of operation, gradual or instant 
of grip. There is no doubt about it, the 
Cc bin Duplex is the only brake you can 
afford to equip to your bicycle—old or 
new. It doubles the fun and safety of 
riding. Insist on the Corbin Duplex. It 
is the only brake for you to use. At all 
bicycle dealers. Ask for it. 





The Corbin Screw Corporation 
Bat yo ae Poa 
: ow a 


Makers of 





| 
Boys! Quick Money in 
MUSHROOMS 


You can make a lot of money 





















Sie great expert in merical 

3 
pe oe. Si ar, shed, 
A , boxes, eto. hs - 
rooms sell at big prices. Only your 
Corot ict the reat free book. train Nout tush 
rooms”’—tells all about it. Send name and address today. 


Burcewe? Mushroom Industry, Dept. 371, 1342 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainment, 
fon Rec PLAYS: : 
fein Hote aviesan Drie 








cement Man full of new ide lans, 
ips and suggestions. Foik Dances, Musical Pieces, 
Make-up 
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Boy Scout Life-Savers 


| Fae migra feels an instinctive horror 
when quicksand is mentioned. It 
spreads out its smooth surface looking like 
solid ground, but anyone caught in its 
grasp sinks from sight, never to be seen 
again. 

Two Scouts of Troop 12, Madison, Wis- 
consin, had gone on ahead of the other 
members of the troop during a hike last 
June. Out in the lake a dredge was at 
work pumping the sand back to the shore. 

Harold Harrison, who wears a second 
class badge, heard Ralph Zwicker suddenly 
exclaim, “I am in quicksand, help!” He 
ran to the spot immediately, but when he 
reached it, he found that Scout Zwict-er 
had already sunk up to his knees, 

It was a terrific struggle. The stronger 
Harrison pulled, the greater was the dan- 
ger of becoming fast in the sand himself. 
He was larger and stronger than the 
scout whom he was trying to rescue, but 
his weight increased the peril. But in the 
end he was victorious and both returned 
to the troop unharmed. 

The National Court of Honor awarded a 
bronze medal to Scout Harrison, for it 
was shown from testimony that he had vol- 
untarily risked his life to save that. of his 
brother Scout. 





What a Georgia Troop Did for the 
School 











A CLASS in Domestic Science was or- 
ized in the public school at 
Hebardville, Ga., last year. All available 
room in the building was already taken 
and the big question was: “Where can we 
have the Domestic Science Class?” 

The troop of Scouts connected with the 
school suggested that if someone would 
give the material they would erect the 
building. The lumber was secured and on 
Thanksgiving morning the Scouts wete out 
bright and early with saws, hammers and 
necessary tools. 

They certainly demonstrated to the town 
outs are even prepared to build a 
house. The little house, which is shown 
in process of construction in the picture, is 
the pride of the school and of the com- 
munity, and is used for demonstration pur- 
poses in scientific subjects. 

5 





; Frac ror THem Borovcn 

Troop 1 of Roselle Park, N. J., pre- 
sented a United States flag to the Borough 
Council, to be used on the Borough flag- 


pole. 





Is this the Oldest Patrol Flag in 
America ? 














A GREEN felt pennant bearing the em- 
blem of the Rattlesnake Patrol, of 
Paterson, N. J., has been presented to 
National Headquarters as a historic relic. 
It shows the effects of the hikes it took with 
the patrol. It is 38 inches long, and 24 at 
the staff end. 

According to the statement of F. O. 
Van Ness, its organizer, this patrol of Boy 
Scouts was organized in Paterson in March, 
1910. He believes this was the first patrol 
organized in the United States, and that 
this flag is the oldest patrol flag in the 
country. Does anyone know of a patrol or 
troop organized earlier, or of a patrol flag 
older than this? 

Clippings from newspapers printed early 
in 1910 tell of this Rattlesnake Patrol’s 
aims and activities, and show pictures of 
the patrol on hike. 





Parkway Commission to Build Cabin 
for Faithful Scouts 


fe Bronx Parkway Commission, 
N. Y., will build and present to the 
boys of White Plains a log cabin to be 
used as headquarters by the Scouts of Cen- 
tral Westchester County. This is in recog- 
nition of their work of overseeing the 
parkway. 

A representative of the Commission ex- 
plained at a recent meeting how the boys 
could be of service. They can see that the 
simple rules are enforced and report viola- 
tions to the authorities. They can erect 
bird houses and see that the birds are pro- 
tected from cats and unkind human beings. 


When One Troop Found “Scouts’ 
Pace” Useful 


ROOP 2, Greenville, Tex., has demon- 

strated the effectiveness of scouts’ 
pace as a means of getting over the 
ground. 

The troop went out for a four days’ 
camp during the Christmas holidays. The 
Scoutmaster, Rev. T. O. Perrin, is pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church. the 
evening of the third day at camp, Mr. 
Perrin received word that the uncle of 
one of the Scouts had died suddenly and 
that he was expected to conduct. fu- 
neral the next morning at 10:30. 

At half-past five the next morning the 
camp was astir. Breakfast was cooked 
and eaten, tents were struck, grounds 
cleaned, trekcart loaded, and fires extin- 
guished. At seven twenty-three, to be ex- 
act, the troop started for home, ten and 
one-tenth miles away. i 
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They arrived at nine-thirty, having cov- 
ered the distance in two hours and seven 
minutes. The loaded trekcart weighed 
about eight hundred and fifty pounds. 

Not a stop was made in the whole dis- 
tance. The first four miles, over a country 
dirt road, was made in fifty-six minutes. 
On the Campbell pike even better time was 
made. One mile was covered in eleven 
minutes. When they passed through a 

gate, one scout ran ahead to open it and 
Snother closed it and caught up with the 
cart by running. There were eight Scouts, 





The Scout Honor Roll 


Report of National Court of Honor 











EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the Silver Eagle badge a Scout must 
qualify for the athletics or physical develop- 
ment, bird study, camping, civics, oars first 
aid, life saving, pathfin ing, personal health, 
pioneering, and public health merit badges and 
any ten others. 


Denver, Colorado 


Myron Owen 
Highland Park, - J. 


Harvey Cook 


Stuart Dodd Montclair, 

Walter L. McNemar Chrisman, Illinois 
O. H. Whitney Denver, Colorado 
Russell Wilkinson Memphis, Tennessee 
Richard Victor, Jr. mag Pa. 
Everett E. Warner Chrisman, Illinois 
James R. Warner Chrisman, Illinois 
Harry Lindeman East Orange, N. 
Carl Law Chrisman, Tilinois 
Keifer Vest Chrisman, Illinois 
Michael Klein Austin, Texas _ 
Harry Storm Chrisman, Illinois 
Hulbert McCaulley Chrisman, Illinois 


Albany, New York 
Memphis, Tennessee 
ustin, Texas 


Floyd W. Damp 
Edward D. Mitchell 
Willie Chumney 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts Save five badges in addi- 
tion to these. 


Aubrey Schiess New York City 


Everett E. Warner Chrisman, Illinois 
James R. Warner Chrisman, Illinois 
Harry Lindeman East Orange, N. J. 
Carl Law Chrisman, Illinois 
Max von der Hayden Elizabeth, 

Walter von der Hayden Elizabeth, N. y. 
Russell Hemeon Boston, Mass. 
Harren Gilbert Detroit, Michigan 


Winchester, Va. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Winchester, Va. 


Maurice Lynch 
Herbert Boyce 
Harry Lee McCann 


. Keifer Vest Chrisman, Illinois 
Michael Klein Austin, Texas 
Edwin F, Storey Detroit, Michigan 
W. W. akely Shelbyville, Indiana 


Carl O. Johnson 
Harry Storm 


ronx, New Yor 
Chrisman, Illinois 


Hulbert McCauley Cc eo Illinois 
Floyd W. Damp bany, New York 
Hubert Yelton ( , ll Illinois 
Carl Mortensen Honolulu, Hawaii 
W. Bernard Barcroft Memphis, Tennessee 
Edward D. Mitchell Memphis, Tennessee 
Kenneth Weidler Jacksonville, Florida 


Willie Chumney 
Oscar Thorin 

Fred Breitenfeld 
Stephen _ Weissberger 
Walter L. McNemar 
Richard Victor, Jr. 


LIFE SCOUTS 
Richard Simonton 


Edwin Schempp 
Lewis Buttles 


Austin, Texas 
Sistersville, W. Va. 
New York City 

New York City 
Chrisman, Illinois 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
Broadhead, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ° 


STAR SCOUTS 


Ethelbert Wilson 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
John Ward 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Total number of boys having received 





The Greatest Fun 


and Surest Protection 





For Little Outdoor Folks 


Ra 


ON’T be a shut-in, afraid of the 
storms. Weara Raynster and be 
a little Rain-in-the-Face. There’s 
heaps of fun in it. But little 
outdoor folks must have pro- 
tection for health and clothes 
and a Raynster is just what 
you need, 


Raynsters are made by a big, 
well-known company of men 
who have been making things 





Beg. U. 8, Pat. Of. 


Look for this label 
on your coat 


Raynster 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ster 





out of rubber for years and years, men 
who know all about rubber and how to 
make the very best kind of stormcoats 
of it—the kind that will stand 
the strain and wear and tear 
of school days and play days. 
Raynsters are made for little 
full-of-life boys and girls, 
made for all kinds of folks, 
big and little, and at all kinds 
of prices, 


Ask for a Raynster for your birthday or Christmas or just any 


time you can get it. 


It’s the finest sort of present to have. 


And 


be sure to remember the name, so you’ll know you have the best. 


United States Rubber Company 


(Clothing Division), New York 

















Read the Story 
of the Life 
George Washington 


Here’s a book, contain- 
ing more than 60 illus- 


trations, which tells 
about the interestin 
life (as boy and man 


~of the first President of 
the United States. 


We will send it to you 
WITHOUT COST 


4 ou ag 1 for one year’s subscription 

o BOY LIFE. The title is Washington, 
> Viewinia tien Mention title when 
you send your subscription. 
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erit Badges for January 330 
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Unsinkable! 


Kennebec Canoes 


ieee ig Peer 
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Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 
Telegraphy J-9 


You Get Your Money Back on an 
Order of $1.00 

It contains 180 pages and 

tells how to erect and main- 

wireless telegraph sta- 


Shows a number of 
Has the Morse and 


















ments to use; tells what they 
are for and how to use them. 
Has many new diagrams and 
other valuable informa- 
tion not contained in any 
other book. Do not wait. 
Send your request now. 
Get the best i0c value 
you will ever buy. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog J28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Call 
Bellis, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 
Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors, Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 
less Telegraph instruments, ignition Supplies, ete. 


1T MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 
to have our Manual and our Catalog. 


MANHATTAN ELECT RICAL SUPPLY CO., INC 


New York: cago: St. Louls: 
17 Park Place” 7 S. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 


San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 














NULL 


9] Bay a Brandes Head Set ON TRIAL 


Test out Brandes Wireless 
Receivers against any other 

make, Test them for gensi- 
clearness and dis- 
If within ten days 
you’re not only satisfied but 
enthusiastic over them—back 
comes your money without a 
question. 

We can afford to give this 
moneyback guarantee, because 
we build real quality into - 














receivers. Take 
tone, for instance. The 
two diaphragms are 


toned exactly alike, 
the weak pT 4 prevent “blur- 


strengthen 
ring.”” Send 4c today for Catalog L, describ- 
ing Brandes Matched Tone Receivers in detail, 


we 8 a Wireless iver oom 
Union Square, New York, 
BRANDES *WIRELESS HEAD ‘SETS 


The Receivers with Matched Tone. 








Pe cat 














OUR LATEST TRIUMPH! 
This Complete 
Wireless Station 
(Mahogany Finish) 







Our catalog gives full particulars of discounts ‘on 
unassembled parts of all our ions. 
Send stamp for our large catalog “ L” of remarkable values 


Unassembleé parts ot this station............. 
~~ The Handel Electric Co., 66 Vesey St., N. Y. 


$ 9.851 


——-|or vibrates, as it is called, in front of 

















EARN TELEGRAPH 


Morse and Wircless— RB. R. Accounting 
= pom? taught. eas er 
— (oo Marconi 
guteeten and ~ x 
modern ~ my equipped with R. RB. and 
and complete 2 WwW. M 

















TYPE WRITERS 
1 Manufacturers” Prices, 


4 to 34 Rentaito on Price. 


FREE BS 
ments if desired. Write forcircular 
TUPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-56 W. Lake St. Chisage 


Mention Bors’ Lira in answering advertisements 








The Electricity of ‘Phones 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


TELEPHONE receiver is one of 
A the hardest things for an amateur 

to make along the line of electrical 
apparatus, but on the other hand it is one 
of the cheapest devices to buy. 

A pony telephone receiver, as it is called, 
is about 244 inches in diameter and weighs 
6 ounces, and can be bought for 75 cents. 
The magnet is a little piece of steel and 
it is wound with a fine silk-covered wire, 
so you see while it is a permanent magnet 
like a steel horseshoe magnet it is also an 
electromagnet and hence a combination of 
both. 

If you will take a steel bar magnet and 
wind on it a large number of turns of 

x fine wire and 

Q connect the ends 
of the coil to a 
telephone re- 
ceiver which you 
hold to your ear 
and you jerk a 
piece of tin (tin 
means sheet iron 
coated with tin) 
back and forth 
in front of one 
pole of the mag- 
net as shown in 
Fig. 1, you will hear sounds in the tele- 
phone receiver. 

Now the reason for this is because any 
change in the strength of the magnet will 
cause a current of electricity to be set 
up in the wire wrapped around it and this 
current affects the telephone receiver that 
you hold to your ear. 

When the round piece of tin, or dia- 
phragm, as it is called, in a telephone re- 
ceiver is moved toward the end of the 
magnet the current flows in one direction 
and when the diaphragm is moved away 
from the magnet another current is set 
up in the coil which flows in the other 
direction, and this is what is known as an 
alternating current. 

And this is just what happens when 
you connect up two telephone receivers. 
When you talk into one of them, the dia- 
ragm moves very rapidly to and fro, 





Tower 





the pole of the steel electromagnet, the 
human voice making the diaphragm vi- 
brate about 800 times a second. This sets 


4 ges alternating currents which then flow 


over the wire. 

From this you will see that a telephone 
receiver is also a generator of electric 
{currents in itself, and so no battery is 
needed to operate it. 

But when these alternating currents 
which represent the words spoken into the 
receiver reach the receiver you are holding 
to your ear, they flow through the coil of 
wire round the magnet and change the 
strength of the magnet, when, of course, 
the latter pulls more or less on the dia- 
phragm, ¢bus setting it into motion. These 
rapid to and fro motions of the diaphragm 
set the air between it and the ear into 
vibratios and this makes the ear drum 
vibrate in unison, that is, together with it, 
and you hear the spoken words. 

The kind of receiver used in regular 
telephone work is made exactly the same 
as the pony receivers, except that the 
magnet is larger and more powerful. 





Fig. 2. 


In the first Bell telephones a pair of 
telephone receivers were used for both 
transmitting and receiving and they were 
used like the mouth-pieces of a speaking 
tube. But a big improvement was made 
when Blake invented the carbon trans- 
mitter. 

The kind of a transmitter used in the 
regular telephone service today has a 
mouth-piece which screws into a brass case 
and a diaphragm of any kind of metal; 
to the diaphragm (see Fig. 2, C), there is 
fastened a hollow carbon disk, B, to which 
a wire is connected; back of the front 
earbon disk, B, is another one just like it, 
A, which is fixed in position, and to which 
another wire is attached, and the space 
or pocket of the movable and fixed carbon 
disks is filled with granular carbon; that 
is, smooth grains of hard carbon. 

When this transmitter is connected to a 
telephone receiver a battery must be used 
with it to supply the current, as shown in 
Fig. 3. Now when you speak into the 
pednealttes the diaphragm presses the car- 
bon disk up and the grains of carbon are 








squeezed together, which lessens the e- 
sistance of the transmitter and makes it 
let a lot of current go through; and when 
the diaphragm springs back the granules 
loosen up, this makes the resistance higher 
and but a small amount of current can get 
through it. These changes in the strength 
of the current make the magnet of the 
receiver stronger or weaker and this makes 
the diaphragm vibrate and reproduce the 
words spoken at the other end. 

The current changes produced- by the 
voice in the carbon transmitter are far 
greater than those generated by speaking 
into a receiver. It has therefore replaced 
the receiver (which in that case would be 
called a magnetic transmitter) for trans- 
mitting voice currents. If you t 


azvengement shown in Fig. 8 you wih fn6 
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a great deal of difference in the loudness 
of received talk, according to the direction 
in which the battery sends current through 
the receiver. If it goes in such a direction 
as to make the permanent magnet stronger, 
the talk will be louder, but if it goes in 
the other direction it will be weaker. 

To avoid any trouble which this effect 
might make, telephone circuits are ar- 
ranged so that the battery current through 
the transmitter does not go through the 
receiver. The simplest arrangement do- 





ing this for two stations to talk together 
is shown in Fig. 4. 

This circuit is called a local battery 
circuit and is still used for small ex- 
changes and country party lines. The in- 
duction coil shown on the drawing does 
not permit the battery current to get out 
on the line, but transforms the alternating 
current set up by the voice out onto the 
line. It consists of a bundle of iron wires 
with the two coils of several hundred 
turns of insulated copper wire each. The 
coil on the transmitter side, or primary, 
might have 300 to 400 turns of No. 28, 
and the line, or secondary side, about four 
times as many of Nos. 28 or 30. The 
core could be about 4 inches long and 
3, inch in diameter, made of pieces of 
soft iron “stovepipe” wire. 


The Badge of the 
Veteran Scout 


This is the design of the 
badge for the new cov- 
eted rank. It was selec- 
ted after consideration of 
thirty-nine different de- 
signs, the best of which were submitted to 
scout workers and Scouts in several states. 
The badge of a member of the Boy Scouts 
of America is prominent, and the “V” con- 
spicuous, denoting that the wearer is a first 
class Scout and has been in the Scout 
Movement, as an active or associate Scout 
or Scout official, for five years. 








Fijians Are Apt 

N a recent issue of the Fresno, (Cal.) 

Republican, appeared an article on the 
Fiji Islands. One of the illustrations shows 
two Fijians, fully clothed in coats of sun- 
burn, rubbing sticks together. The caption 
reads: “Natives Lighting a Fire a la Boy 
Scout.” 

So does scoutcraft penetrate to the dark 
corners of the earth! Without the instruc- 
tion in the Handbook, undoubtedly these 
primitive people would be fireless cookers! 


Biccest Trees Harp to Burn 


ALIFORNIA’S ever threatening forest 

fires of the dry season hold a minimum 
of menace to the great tract of redwood 
trees, because the bark, several inches thick, 
is almost fireproof. The California red- 
wood forests contain 80,000,000,000 board 
feet of lumber, and the trees have been 
standing since the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era.—American Forestry. 


Difficulties are meant to rouse, not dis- 
courage.—Channing. 
























Did YouKnow There Are 
Many Kinds of Peanuts? 


HERE are big fellows called Virginia Peanuts, 

which are very rich. The small peanuts, the 
ones that have such a “give-me-more” taste, are 
called Spanish Peanuts. 


When we make Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, we mix both 
m=, kinds together just right to bring out the taste that all 

*,, hoys and girls love. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is made differently from any 
other peanut butter. Most boys and girls like the Beech- 
Nut flavor better than any other. Lots of them like it 
better than candy. 


How Do You EaT PEANUT BUTTER? 


Most boys and girls love Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread 
on bread, crackers or toast. Maybe you have found some 
new ways to eat it. If so, write us a letter about it. We 
would like to hear from you. 

If you have never tasted Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, ask 
your mother to get you a jar today. 


Beecu-Nut Pacxinc Company, Canasjonariz, N. Y. 







Beecl-Nut Peanut Butter 

















When You Have Brushed Your Teeth 


your mouth-toilette is only one-half complete. 
The other, and more important half, is 


to Clean the Mouth. 


To clean the mouth thoroughly—to keep it in such a 
healthy condition that disease germs cannot thrive in it— 
use DIOXOGEN (a teaspoonful in a quarter glass 
of water) morning and evening, as a mouth wash. 











This is the best possible preventive of colds, sore 
throat and La Grippe—so common at this season 
of the year, all of which originate in the mouth. 
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Fine Tone 
$20 UKULELE seve see = 2a ot 
; GUITAR OR CORNET and Societies of every kind. 
We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music by py > a8 36-page Catalog Free 


mail. To first pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Vio- 
lin, Mandolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. Very small 
charge for lessonsonly expense. We guarantee to make youa player 
or no charge. Complete outfitfree. Write atonce — no obligation. 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept 156, Chicago, Ill, 


10-S0¢ 

L — \Pom, Fy 
C. K. GROUSE CO. 600 Mlustrations. Pins 15¢ up. 
Manufacturers Save money for your associates. 


Make money acting as our agent, 


46 Bruce Avenue 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


BOYS 


THE PEARL PRODUCTS COMPANY 














We pay CASH for Live Baby 
Turtles, Frogs, Water Newts, 
etc. Thousands Wanted. 


Free Camp Guide , 





236 Park Street 
Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 





Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. 











NOTICE 


1917 Approval List Now Ready 
Handreds of Scurce Varieties 
We've just bought several big stamp collections 
and have thus added hundreds of scarce and 
new stamps to our approval stock. We have 
ae up in small approval sheets and 

which we will send to you or any of 
our customers upon request. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue and price list. Write today. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue New York City 














70 Different Foreign Stamps from 70 Different Foreign 
Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
ic 


ae = eh eS ee ee ee 
‘How co! stamps properiy”’ 
ONLY 15 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN 


QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN 
Reom 35. 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 





STAMPS. 108 all different. 
Peru, Cuba, 





via, Brazil, Mexico, dad, 

isva, etc, and album, 100. 1000 Finely 

Mixed, Sy 65 efeet U &., = 
Agents wanted, 

List Sree. I buy stamps. 


C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilllanté Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


ali diff. Mexican War Stamps, 10c. 

@ift. old Mexico on covers............- «2, -80 

20 Pocket Album, Millimetre Scale and § diff. Rex- 
ae er ames — to Approval applicants 
FRANKLIN STAMP CO., Dept. B, COLUMBUS, OH10 


ST. AMPS. 500 fine forg’n, incl. Mex. 


War, Salvador, incl. ot- 
ficials, Guatemal: 
Best App. Sheets 












China, ete., only (0c. 
te 80% dis. We give 
We bes a. Big 120 pes. 
m 
Pouts, Mo. 


catal. free. 
BUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. 





ALL Wott 
FOR BUC) [ih cc 
10 varlotios unused stampa 


LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 5222 Virginia Place, LOS ANGELES, CAL 
FREE 75 all different stamps from 











r 
3 

co 
8 

= 
= 
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rge 
collectors. ‘e a 

QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 

101 Diff, world-wide stamps +. 208 FREE 














; 





STAMP WEEKLY, Boveriy, Mass., er 60 dif. Vv. &. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, HANOVER, PA. 
Wee ee 

on: 
Guba, Hussey Japan, India, Victor, Porta 
N. Sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OLD COINS jis ah os 
and send TEN cents foe = 
peices. | Get Pos as Once. CLARKE COIN 

Bs Boston, Mass. 

WATT’S APPROVALS FOR BEGINNERS 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 
from standard catalogue prices, Reference Required 
inch 
foval’stTAMP co. 

a for 

Noe tus cl Cam Value Book. size 4x7 
TAMPS, 105, China, ste. and, iat 
Idk, gta. am, (og Dice Be, 00. 

; Ww th $ 
R. B. WATT, 347 ce REG treet, Erie, Pa. 











ALL FOR 20 CENTS 
40 diff. U. &., 8 diff. Switzer! 80 diff. Sweden, 2 
Malay (Tigers), 10 diff. Argentine, Bargain List Free. 
FOYE STAMP COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


25 DIFFERENT ‘stamps from BRITISH COLONIES 








to sta who ° 
Papa tn ad A 
Stame Collecting. CG. E. WICKLES, 1 
Dandy Packet m. . 

Gs, foe name 0d: 





FREE Pics, Ozanons, 
Ot. ERY Stane do UTICA, N. Y. 
Mention Bors’ Live in enswering advertisements 


medicines, liquors an 














Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 








F the United States enters the world 
war, what effect will it have on philate- 
ly? This question came to the minds 
of collectors when our Government broke 
off diplomatic relations with Germany early 
in February. Philatelists recalled the many 
war issues in Europe, Africa and Asia, 
and even on our own continent, and they 
speculated as to what new sets might come 
forth should United States soldiers and 
sailors be obliged to fight. 
The situation is different from that which 
existed when our war with Spain began. 


Ser-/ Spain had islands which American forces 


occupied—Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 


| pines—and new stamps resulted. To-day 


all the German islands have been captured 
by Entente military and naval expeditions, 
and as the United States certainly has no 
intention of occupying any European soil 
it seems certain that no occupation stamps 
could result from American fighting. It 
is likely, too, that any expedition which our 
Government might send to Europe would 
be provided with special stamps; hence we 
may not look forward to provisional 
stamps. Nor has our Government been in 
the habit of preparing Red Cross stamps, 
so that we may not expect charity issues; 
and the same is true as to war tax stamps 
used on letters. 

There would remain as the one probabil- 
ity, then, a new series of revenue stamps. 
These labels have been resorted to before 
to help pay war expenses—during the years 
following the Civil War; during our brief 
conflict with Spain in 1898; and during 
the present European affair, our Govern- 
ment imposing stamp taxes on certain 
documents. Some 
of these recent stamps are still being used, 
and there would be every expectation of 
new sets to meet an actual war burden. 

In the foreign countries which are at war 
philately has enjoyed increased prosperity 
notwithstanding the official bans against 
handling stamps of enemy Powers. Col- 
lectors returning from England and Ger- 
many and France report that persons who 
have made money because of the war are 
in many instances investing in stamps rath- 
er than holding their gold, which is subject 
to control by the governmental authorities. 
Thus the competition for stamps has caused 
increased prices offered for them, so that 
the cost is usually a t deal higher 
than that asked in the United States. 
America at war would mean equally added 


interest in stamp collecting, according to 


leading philatelists. 
A War Sramp Review 


With the end of January, two and a half 


years of the great war came to a close. 
During that 
varieties of war stamps numbered more 


than 1,670. Of these the Entente Allies 


FREE | issued nearly 1,100, Germany and her allies 


about 400 and neutral nations the balance. 
Stamps due to war causes came from every 
continent and were put forth by more 
than twenty-five countries and by scores 
of the colonies of those countries. Dw 
the final five months of 1914 more than 


irty months the number of 


war stamps appeared; throughout 1915 
the number was nearly 700; and during 
1916 and the first month of 1917 about 
570 appeared. Thus the war is the great- 
est conflict in philately as well as in his- 
tory. 

The chief cause for these nearly 1,700 
war stamps was the occupation of islands 
and mainland, this being responsible for 
707. Provisional stamps, due to shortage 
of dyes and paper, to increased postal rates 
and to establishment of new governments, 
ranked second, 867 in number. Charity, 
or Red Cross, stamps stood third with 
859, this means of raising funds having 
aided thousands of widows, orphans and 
crippled soldiers. Revenue stamps ranked 
fourth, with 112, owing chiefly to our 
United States issue, put forth because of 
economie reasons caused by the war. The 
remaining war stamps may be classed as 
war tax, military, commemorative and cur- 
rency, ranking in that order. 


Greek Royauist Issve 


Last month we described the stamps is- 
sued by the Greek reyolutionists. Now we 
learn that because of that series the Greek 

vernment was forced to declare its regu- 
a stamps of no further franking value. 
Out of this confusion comes new Greek 
stamps—not newly-printed ones, but old 
issues surcharged. Thus, Greek stamps are 
no longer of use through the regular post- 
offices unless they bear the royalist over- 
print—a crown and the letters E. T.,-which 
means Ellenikon Tachidromeion, or “Greek 
posts.” The entire 1912-1914 series, ten de- 
nominations; and the six highest values, 
one drachma to 25 drachmai, of the 1911 
set—sixteen stamps in all—have thus been 
overprinted. 

New Monrtenecro Set 


A Red Cross set for Montenegro has 
appeared, 10, 15, 25 and 50 paras, not- 
withstanding that this country has no 
postal system. The Montenegrin govern- 
ment exists in Paris, as Montenegro has 
been invaded, but the government has no 
separate post-offices similar to those as- 
signed to the Belgian government estab- 
lished in Havre. Thus the question arises: 
how can the new Red Cross stamps be dis- 
posed of except in unused condition? 

In this connection the Stamp Editor is 
informed that a certain New York dealer 
recently attempted to induce the Monte- 
negrin government to issue a series of pro- 
visional stamps with a face value of $200,- 
000. pre since the government is with- 
out p ices, there could be no legiti- 
mate use for such stamps. It was the un- 
scrupulous dealer’s plan to dispose of the 
suggested issue to collectors in Europe and 
America. For this he planned to keep 
some of the money as his co ion, and 
thus he and the Montenegrin rnment 
would benefit, while the philatelic world 
would have a fraudulent issue imposed 
upon it. An American representative of 
the Montenegrin government rejected the 
proposition, which would have caused a 
sharp protest by collectors, 
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Boy Scouts Guard the Oldest Bell 


HIS bell was cast in the thirteenth 

century, when the boys of Europe 
journeyed on foot to the Holy Land in the 
Children’s Crusade. Now, in the twentieth 
century, it has traveled by automobile, in a 
country not then discovered, guarded by 
Boy Scouts representing the great modern 
crusade. 

Night and day the Scouts guarded the 
sacred historic relic on its journey from 
Riverside to Oakland, California, where it 
rang out the old year and rang in the new. 
George Renwick, twelve years old, the boy 
in the picture, was the last to stand guard. 

James I of Spain was reigning when the 
bell came from the mold in 1247. He was 
the first Christian monarch of that country. 
Its silvery tones have rung out over many 
a scene, grave and gay, but never did it 
peal more gladly than it did on New Year’s 
Day, 1917, for the Boy Scouts who began 
the year by doing their daily good turn. 


IN MEMORIAM | 


Mayor Franx J. Rice, 
Member of Local Council, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Scour W. Grorce Wuson, Jr, 
Troop 75, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Scour Ray Catvrn Crove, 
Troop 4, Washington, Pa. 
Scout Cuas, W. FisHer 
Troop 67, Washington, D. C. 
Scout Joun Papran, 
Troop 10, Passaic, N. J. 

Mr. N. R. McLexop, ; 
President of Local Council, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Scour Frank Knamm, 
Troop 1, Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 
Scour Hartrw Epwarp Batiarp, 
Troop 1, Miami, Okla. 
Scour Arnotp H. Capps, 
Troop 2, Oakdale, Cal. 
Scovr Carrott G. THomas, 
Troop 1, Culpeper, Va. 
Scour Rex Rosertson, 
Troop 1, Marshfield, Mo, 
Water Menrerrt, 
Assistant Scoutmaster, Troop 615, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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him 
rings” around the other fellow. 
His throat will stay moist and He'll 
get easier and freer breath. 

They relieve your throat and 
“guard” against colds, sore-throat 


hoarseness. They certainly 
have some taste, too. One at 


SMITH BROTHERS 

of Poughkeepsie 

Makers of S. B. Chewing Gum and 
Lasses Kisses 

Your Grandpa Knows Us 


— SRITH 
BROTHERS 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 
Absolutely pure. Just enough 
charcoal to sweeten the stomach 
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In the Bell System, universal service is 
the privilege of the millions. 
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Mention Bors’ Lirs in answering advertisements 


OW LONG does it take your troop 
to get together? Can you do it as 
quickly as the fire company? Work 
out a plan. Scoutmaster telephones to 
your patrol leaders. Patrol leaders notify 
their Scouts. In fifteen minutes every one 
at troop headquarters ready to help fight 
a fire or rescue flood sufferers. 
Practice makes perfect. 


eo ¢€ @ 


He, many people in your town know 
“The Star Spangled Banner?” Can 
your troop sing it from memory? Why 
not start a campaign of patriotism right 
in your own troop meeting with this as its 
beginning? 

When the troop has learned it, tackle 
the school. The principal and teachers 
will welcome the effort. Then take the 
churches and the lodges. You never heard 
an American say “No, I’m not going to 
learn that song!” He may hem and haw 
and talk about his poor memory, but he is 
ashamed of himself all the time. 

Have the editor print it in the paper. 
Invite the village choirs to sing it at the 
next entertainment. Practice it at home, 
Whistle it going down the streets. 

A nation without a song is almost as 
bad off as one without a flag. 


Sire forms of respect for the flag are 

not well enough known either. Lots 
of folks pass the school and town 
flag poles without even a glance 
of recognition. 

_ Makes you feel a little strange 

the first time you come to salute, 
all alone, just as you would to a 
person, but think what it means. 

: Think of Washington and Lin- 

coln and the thousands who have 

lived and died for that flag. If 

they stood beside it. you’d salute 

gladly enough. Are you going to 

let people forget the flag they gave 

you? 

, Suppose some day they would 

find the flag of England, or Ger- 

many, or Japan, or Mexico there? 

Would they notice that? Well—imagine it! 

Yet they walk by their own flag without 

even a passing glance. 

Show them that even a boy can realize, 
and appreciate, the sacredness of the em- 
blem of freedom. 

You know when and how to raise and 
lower it, how to salute it, how to fold it. 
You know better than to let it touch the 
ground. By flag day next June make 
sure that every man, woman and child in 
town knows what respect is due the Stars 
and Stripes. 


1 Genetica SUGAR! They’re making it 
now in Vermont. Oranges! .That 
sounds like Florida and California. How 
would you like to swap a can for a crate? 
Why not? Parcel post and express rates 
are not enough to spoil your appetites. 
Send your proposition to Boys’ Lire and 


we will forward it to some troop that may rections are given in the Handbook. 


be interested. Our responsibility ends 
there. 


* * # 
HEN THE SNOW 
melts: and the rains 


come, the puddles and mud 
holes begin to multiply. Ofte 
a little ditch will drain one or 
more of them and clean up 
the walk or road. Try it. 





Remember, 
of course, that water runs down hill. 
* #* # 


HE BEST MAPS for use on hikes 

can be obtained from the Department 
of the Interior, United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

These maps show practically everything 
there is to be seen on the ground. On re- 
quest the department will send a circular 
which shows by red outlines and names 
the areas in your state that have been 
mapped. The regular price of the maps 
is 10 cents each. When fifty or more are 
ordered at one time the price is 6 cents 
each. A special price of 6 cents is made 
to scout troops which order twenty-five 
or more. 

Since last spring over seven hundred 
troops have ordered these maps, using over 
ten thousand maps in all. 


|, feoeied a tired 
woman has 


_ had to follow a 
long path to get 
around a ditch. 
Wouldn’t it be a 
good idea to try 
our hand at 
F ; ridge building? 
Sometimes a single plank, or log, with a 
hand-rope or rail, will answer the purpose, 
Make it safe. 





* #& # 


OW DOES YOUR TROOP meeting 

go? Half hour roughhouse outside; 
another half hour inside? An hour wasted? 
Time to go home before anything is done? 
Suppose you organize this way: 

Patrol A in charge of arrangements for 
next meeting. Scout number one brings 
the key. Number two sees that room is 
heated. Numbers three, four and five get 
needed equipment ready. Numbers six 
and seven and the patrol leader maintain 
order and arrange furniture. Patrol leader 
on the job to see that all the above is done 
per schedule. Next week Patrol B takes 
it and so on. 

Just like a factory system—and a lot 
more important for you’re making men, 

* * @ 


AMPING - season 

will be here be- 
fore we know it. How 
about tents? Waiting , 
for someone to make 
the troop a present? 
Make ’em yourselves. 
Begin now. Full di- ~ 
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If War Should 


Come! 


Boy Scouts, “Prepared,” Will 
Serve Our Country Well 











ica do in case of war? 
They will do their duty to God 
and their country, and obey the scout law. 

They will help other people at all times. 

They will keep themselves physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight. 

They will do their good turns daily. 

Every Scout will be trustworthy, loyal, 
helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and reverent. 
Every boy who becomes a Scout pledges 
himself to do these things. 

They will display the flag of the United 
States of America at their homes. 

Every Scout who wears a second class or 
a first class badge is prepared to render 
first aid to the sick or injured. If needed 
he could assist at a hospital. 

Every Scout who ranks above a tender- 
foot knows how to send and receive mes- 
sages by the semaphore or Morse Code. If 
the telegraph and telephone lines should be 
out of commission, he might help his com- 
munity to maintain communication with 
any point within signaling distance. Many 
troops have efficient wireless outfits. 

Scouts are trained to observe and re- 
member. They know the public buildings; 
the locations of fire alarm boxes, hcspitals, 
police stations. They could assist the po- 
lice and firemen as requested. 

Scout’s pace enables them to cover dis- 
tance quickly on foot when there are no 
conveyances, 

With knife, hatchet and cooking kits 
they would help to shelter and feed per- 
sons temporarily homeless. 

Through thrift, they always have a dollar 
in the bank for the rainy day. 

First class Scouts can swim. That would 
insure the stretching of the first strand 
of a needed bridge or the rescue of a per- 
son in danger of drowning. 

Long hikes, with careful observations, 
written reports, and maps have prepared 
them to gather important information. 

Practical nature study has taught them 
the uses of the trees, plants and vegetables. 
Their training of other boys in the tender- 
foot requirements has made them teachers 
—they would multiply the results of their 
own efficiency by imparting it to others. 

Every Merit Badge Scout has an extra 
store of useful knowledge and experience. 
Some can raise produce, catch fish, run 
automobiles, do blacksmithing, carpentry. 
craftwork in wood, metal and other mate- 
rials. % 

Some have bicycles for carrying mes- 
sages and supplies. Some understand" the 
care of animals. Every one would gladly 
give his services whenever and wherever 
needed. 

Boys of scout age are not wanted in the 
army or navy and scouts of man age are 
always among the first to offer themselves, 
when neded, for military or civic service— 
whichever they are best qualified to perform. 

The National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America will provide a plan and leader- 
ship for any movement on the part of 
troops of Scouts who wish to volunteer for 
civie service for Our Country. 


Wi AT will the Boy Scouts of Amer- 





Ride The Winner! 


Remember —the big road and track 
“stars” are riding the wheel 
you ought to ride—the 


Red Wing 


Racer 


And the boy who rides a Red Wing Racer 

rides the finest speed-machine to be had. 
Light as a feather—swift as a 
hare. A sure winner on road or 
track. 


A post card brings you our beautifully 
tllustrated catalog. Write for it today. 


NEW ENGLAND BICYCLE CO. 
68 High Street Worcester, Mass. 





oe 
Here’s the First 
Winner of the 
Degree of ERECTOR Expert Engineer 


Harotp Heat, E. E. E., of Pittston, Pa., writes that he 


found it comparatively easy to win the Second Degree 
of the GILBERT INSTITUTE OF EREC- 
TOR ENGINEERING. e says he will 
now get busy at once to win the highest honor, 
Erector Master Engineer. 

Harold can be proud of being first of many 
thousands of bright Erector boys to win this 
great honor! undreds have already won } 
the First Degree, Erector Engineer, and will | 
soon win the Second Degree as Harold did. 


ERECTOR 


“The Toy Like Structural Steel” 


Have you got a set of Erector? Are you 
building the machinery that works, the big 
bridges, skyscrapers, battleships and hundreds 
of other models that can be built with Erector? 
All Erector boys can become members, free, of the GILBERT INSTITUTE OF ERECTOR BENGINEER- 
ING and win tomne, Sonam CC, - It | _ pope (HE makes you feel like a grown-up 
engineer—one who gains gre onors for great work. Ask any re to show you the Erector Toys. 

Write for our booklet ‘‘How to Become an Erector Master Engineer.” . : 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO. by ‘ 2 
128 Fox Street New Haven Conn. aH 5S Pres. 
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Special 
Trial Offer 


Sendonly 50cents for 
an EIGHT MONTHS’ 
su 
BOYS’ 
Over 450,000 
this great magazine and 
4 enjoy it immensely. It’s 
'@ chock-full the 
kind of reading you like. 
Clean, inspiring stories 


by the vw ys 
writers. "Practical and 


instructive ents 
devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, Pho- 
tography, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 


Remit in the way most convenient for you—stamps, 
order or currency. 
securely. Address 








check, money 

please wrap 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 

851 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 
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The Famous Scout’s Favorite Pony 





eee 
Col. William F. Cody—“Buffalo Bill” 


“Buffalo Bill” —A Scout Who Knew 
No Fear 


From An Interview With DAN BEARD 


‘6 NE of the greatest scouts who 
ever served under the Stars and 
Stripes,” said Dan Beard as he 

swung into his editorial sanctum at the 

Boys’ Lire office on the day the news of 

Buffalo Bill’s death arrived. A 

“Never think of him without thinking 
of what he did to Chief Yellow Hand, the 
——— It was so characteristic of 
im. 

“The Fifth U. S. Cavalry met the Chey- 
ennes in 1876 at the battle of Indian 
Creek. In the midst of the fray Chief 
ad Hand caught sight of Buffalo 
Bill. 

“‘T know you, Long Hair,’ called the 

chief. ‘Come out and fight, just you and 


me. 

“Buffalo Bill accepted the challenge. 
The other fighters, on both sides, ceased 
firing to watch the combat. 

“It resembled, in some respects, the 
tourneys of the knights of old. Buffalo 
Bill, tall, straight as an arrow, long hair 
falling to his shoulders, wore a black silk 
uniform. The trouser legs were thrust 
loosely into high morocco top bots. His 
spurs were hung with jinglers. His hat 
was ornamented with a long ostrich plume. 
Yellow Hand wore his war paint and 
feathers. 

“When the moment came for the fight 
to begin Buffalo Bill drew his revolver 
and fired, killing Yellow Hand’s pony. 
At the same moment his own pony stepped 
into a prairie dog’s hole, fell and broke 
his leg. The two men were then face 
to face and on equal footing. 

“Yellow Hand trusted his tomahawk. 
Buffalo Bill depended on his long, keen 
hunting knife. The battle was fierce while 
it lasted but it was very short. The 
hunting knife won. 

“He was born on the plains of Iowa 
and was a scout from birth, you might 
say. Seventy-five miles a day on a pony, 
through wild country where ‘road agents’ 
lurked for booty and red-skins lay in wait 
for scalps—that is what Buffalo Bill was 
doing when he was only fourteen years 
old. The Central Overland California and 


Pa. | Pike’s Peak Express Company established 


f 


its ‘Pony Express’ mail service between 
Sacramento, Cal., and St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, a distance of 1950 miles, in 1860, 
and Bill Cody soon became known as one 
of its best riders. 

“The Pacific Telegraph Company com- 
pleted its line the next year and the Pony 
Express was discontinued. Young Cody 
then became a scout and guide for the 
United States army. After two years 
of this service he formally enlisted in the 
Seventh Regiment of Kansas cavalry and 
remained with this command until the end 
of the war. 

“How did he get the name ‘Buffalo 
Bill’? Oh, that was applied to him be- 
cause of a contract which he made with 
the Kansas-Pacific railway—and carried 
out—to supply its construction gangs with 
buffalo meat while the line was being ex- 
tended through the wilderness. 

“His work as a scout and guide during 
the trouble between our government and 
the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians, from 1868 
to 1872, increased his reputation. He had 
a remarkable sense of direction. Set him 
down in an unknown country, tell him 
where the army wanted to go ang, he would 
find the way. 

“He had a most uncanny way of rid- 
ing through the enemy’s lines without be- 
ing caught. General Nelson A. Miles wa‘ 
sitting before his camp fire one night, 
wondering how he would get his command 
out of the circle of Indians which com- 
pletely surrounded it, when Buffalo Bill 
calmly rode in, dismounted and sat down 
beside him. He never told how he pene- 
trated the ‘iron ring’ of the Indians and 
reached the camp. 

“Some scout was Buffalo Bill. Always 
on the level, always doing a good turn. 
He never was a man-killer, like some of 
the sheriffs used to be in the days when 
the west was wild and woolly,. but he 
wasn’t afraid of anything that walked, 
swam or flew. He was patriotic to the 
backbone, proud he was an American and, 
like the rest of us, believed America was 
the greatest country on earth.” 

Then Mr. Beard turned to his desk and 
took up his Duffle Bag correspondence. 
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A May Day in Manila Bay 


(Continued from page 17) 


Dewey’s head. The signal boys, Trotter 
and Ferguson, ducked instinctively. The 
Commodore, looking calmly upward and 
seeing that no damage had been done, put 
his glasses to his eyes again to watch the 
progress of the fight. 

When the squadron started on its fifth 
run past the enemy, the Commodore sig- 
nalled for all hands to have breakfast, 
in relays. ‘They knew that victory was 
theirs. As they had had only a cup of 
coffee since four o’clock, their appetites 
were good. 

At 11:16 they stood in to complete their 
work. They found only one ship to meet 
them. The plucky little Ulloa fought till 
the last. Dewey’s regret at concentrat- 
ing the fire of his entire squadron upon 
her showed in his expression, but war 
is war. She went down with colors fly- 


ng. 
Our ships were hit but not a man was 
lost. 


A FTER the victory the commander of 
a German fleet, not yet convinced 
that the United States had risen to the 
rank of a first-class power, persisted in 
violating the rules of international cour- 
tesy. Finally Dewey asked him, bluntly: 
“Do you wish the United States to con- 
sider you_as a belligerent?” He assuredly 
did not, and the Germans did nothing 
more to embarrass the Americans. It 
was characteristic of the man. When 
there was a disagreeable job to be done 
he did not waste time nor mince words. 

Evidently because he believed that the 
President and Congress had enough to 
worry about, Commodore Dewey cut the 
telegraph cable and prevented his difficulty 
with the Germans from becoming known 
until after it was settled. 

After his seagoing days were ended, 
and the rank of Admiral had been re- 
vived and bestowed upon him, he became 
head of the General Board of the Navy. 
On January 16 his long and useful life 
ended. At the Capitol in Washington his 
body lay in state while all America and 
representatives of every nation did him 
honor. The memory of the Vermont boy 
who fought for his ideals and country 
from youth through manhood shows to 
every Scout the true meaning of trust- 
worthiness and loyalty and patriotism. 





A Great Engineering Feat 


On Sunday, December 24, 1916, over the 
Missouri River at Omaha, the Union Paci- 
fic double track bridge weighing 5,500,000 
pounds was lifted its entire length and 
placed on temporary piers in fifteen min- 
utes, and in the next fifteen minutes an en- 
tirely new bridge weighing 11,250,000 
pounds was lifted from temporary piers 
and placed where the old bridge had been, 
and in fifteen minutes more it was secure- 
ly fastened and ready for traffic. 

There are 820 trains a day crossing this 
bridge, a train every five minutes for the 
whole twenty-four hours. The replaced 
bridge has been in use forty years, and the 
only occasion for replacing it is that the 
new steel cars and monster locomotives are 
too heavy for the bridge planned forty 
years ago.—Journal of Education. 





Dury Frmst, or Course 
In case of conflict between personal plea- 
sure, convenience or expediency and duty, 
every true Scout considers duty par t 
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pay 


THRIFT BOOK 


*4 (now in its 27th year), 
4 ating under strict N. Y. State 
Bousing Supervision, can well 
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Free to Savers = 6 Per Cent. on Savings 


eee gen hg. Re pg 6% per annum on Installment Savings, 5%% on 


can deal with us entirely by our 3 year Income Certificates. Any amount, $1.00 
mail. Our “THRIFT BOOK” to $5,000.00 starts you on Savings. Money you send 
tells why this long established pegins earning 1st of month following receipt, and 
ation checks will be mailed you for all you may draw. 
oper- A binding Guaranty in effect since 1897, ABSO- 


LUTELY GUARANTEES your savings. Before plac- 
ing a dollar anywhere, write for book, 


BANKERS LOAN & INVESTMENT CO. 


DEPT. T, 63-65 Wall Street, New York 


























The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain 


by Albert Bigelow Paine, answers all these of thrilling experiences. First, he went to 


questions. Reading this book, it’s like get- work as a Printer, then he became a Pilot, 
ting acquainted with “Huck” and “Tom” one of the most famous in those great days 
all over again, only now it’s about Sam of Mississippi steamboats. But it was in 


Clemens and his chums you read. 


Their playground ranged from Holiday’s mining town, that his great day dawned. 
, Hill on the north to 


That Mysterious Cave 


on the south. Then there were both banks 
of the Mississippi to be explored, and the 


islands, and the deep wilderness of the And how wonderfully well Albert Bigelow 
Illinois shore. And when these lost their Paine has told about it in “The Boys’ Life 
magic charm, they could cruise up the of Mark Twain.” Fortunate are the boys 
Mississippi to Turtle Island and spend the who read it; and they will not be happ 
day feasting, for here there were quantities until they read it again, for in it there’s 
of turtles and their eggs, and mussels, and so much to make you laugh, so much to 


plenty of fish. 
So Mark Twain lived as a Boy. 


There’s over 350 pages in the book, and 40 illustrations. One shows the real 
home of the real “Huck” Finn; another the “Tom” Sawyer stairway; another 


>” 


the entrance to “Tom’s” cave—oh, all the REAL things are there. 


A GREAT OFFER 


The price of Mr. Paine’s wonderful 
Book—“THE BOYS’ LIFE OF MARK 
TWAIN,” is $1.35 prepaid. A year’s 
subscription to this magazine, Boys’ 
ul Sco ripe Is 
— a may — BOTH, pa = 
very charges prepai us, for 
price of the book Stone $1.38. 


Magazine 1 Year for». 91.39 





: But his much to stir your highest h imu- 
life as a Youth and a Man are just as full late your desoum enieaiiaa =a 











He Walked 
With Kings 


You boys have read his HUCKLE- 
BERRY FINN and TOM SAW- 
YER. Did you ever wonder whether 
the incidents of the white-washing 
of the fence, giving pain-killer to the 
cat, the adventures of the cave and 
“Injun Joe,” really happened? 


the. Far est, in a rough, adventurous 


There he began to write. His fame spread 
a the nation, and to the ends of the 
earth. 


A Wonderful, Wonderful Life 


satisfy your craving for big adventure, so 








BOYS’ LIFE—THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Enclosed find $1.35 for which please send me 


Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s new book “The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain” and a 
year’s subscription to BOYS’ LIFE—the scout magazine be- 


ginning with.............. all delivery charges prepaid by you. 
(Comptia GMB iin css ceadcsvecesivest icvetetbides Sar tele he 

Wordign §  eescccccse cocccsoseccesecoe ccccccccecccccces 
Postage extra.) «2... .sseecseees seeecceeesesoveseceessseones 
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A KEEN KUTTER 
BOY NTS 








N° K.BS.S 

PRICE $.85 
WITH SHEATH 
PRICE $1.00 


When you go off on the trail, when 
you’re in camp—here is the axe you 
ought to have, because it’s a corker for 
work. It stays sharp and cuts deep. 

It’s name—you’ve heard it. It’s a 


KEEN KUTTER 


BOY SCOUTS AXE 
and fit for hard blows by a strong arm. 
“The Recollection of QUALITY Remains 
P Long After the PRICE is Forgotter. o 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS 
If not at your dealer’s write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 

















New Offer 
Scout 


NAME 
Knife! 


We Give It 
















To You has been 
with One specially 
Subscrip- made for 
tion to BOYS’ LIFE 
BOYS’ by the manu- 


facturers of the 
famous “Keen 
Kutter” cutlery. 
On the handles is 
the Emblem of the 
Boy Scouts of 
America, with the 
magazine’s name on 
one side, and Your 
Own Name and Ad- 
dress on the other side. 


3%” long, two “Keen 
Kutter” steel blades of 
superior quality. 2 Blades. 


Regular Price, $1.00. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York 


Mamd me Be cc ccccccccccccscsesosscuce 
for the enclosed $1.00; this amount also 
to ae. — Yearly Subscription to 


BOYS’ L 
MOMS cocccccccccccccccccccccacccesoveses 














This Eagle Scout Built This Auto 


Pictures (By Press Illustrating Service) show Scout Field and 
the car he built, and a close view of the uncovered engine. 





 bewy honk to smell, the “roadster” 
built by Eagle Scout Cleage Field of 
Knoxville, Tenn., is every inch an automo- 
bile. 

The engine he fished out of a scrap- 


heap. It used to furnish power for a 
motorcycle. The rest of the machine is his 
own work. 


He uses sparks instead of throttle, belt 
transmission with six speeds, dry batteries, 
electric headlight, foot brake and horn. 
His gasoline tank holds a quart, from 
which he gets thirty-five miles. The gear 
is 2% to 1. The steering gear is worked 
with ropes. 


The “clutch” is his own invention. The 
driving belt is slack and the clutch lever 
simply presses an “idler” against it to 
tighten it. His speed limit is the traffic 
cop. Passengers ride on the tool. box. The 
hood is made of slats and can be used as 
a hen coop when the car is in the garage. 

Field has been a Scout only two years. 
His merit badges are: agriculture, auto- 
mobiling, bird study, camping, carpentry, 
civics, conservation, cooking, craftsman- 
ship, electricity, firemanship, first aid, life 
saving, machinery, pathfinding, personal 
health, physical development, pioneering, 
public health, signaling, swimming. 





The Shadow of the North 


(Continued from page 10) 





but at the time appointed he will come.’ 

Then another great thaw came, and the 
fickle climate proceeded to show what it 
could do. After a day and a night a 
terrific winter hurricane broke over the 
forest. Trees were shattered, and vast 
areas were a litter of broken boughs. 

“As I reckon, and allowing for the mar- 
vels you say he can perform, Tayoga is 
now in the vale of Onondaga, Lennox,” said 
Wilton. “It’s lucky that he’s there in the 
comfortable log house of his own people, 
because a man could scarcely live in the 
forest in such a storm as this.” 

“This time, Will, you’re wrong in both 
assumptions. Tayoga has already been to 
the vale of Onondaga. He has spent there 
the half day that he allowed himself, and 
now on the return journey has left the vale 
far behind him. I told you how sensitive 
he was to the change of the weather, and 
he knew it was coming several hours be- 
fore it arrived. He sought at once pro- 
tection, probably a cleft in the rock, or 
an opening of two or three feet under a 
stony ledge. He is lying there now, snug and 
safe as you please, while this storm, which 
covers a vast area, ranges over his head.” 


DAY or two of fine, clear winter 

weather, not too cold, followed, and 
Willet went forth to scout. He was gone 
until the next morning and when he re- 
turned his face was very grave. 

“There are Indians in the forest,” he 
said, “not friendly warriors of the Hode- 
nosaunee, but those allied with the enemy. 
I think a formidable Ojibway band under 
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” Tandakora is there, and also other Indians 


from the region of the Great Lakes. 
They’re in different bodies now, scattered 
perhaps for hunting, but they’ll reunite be- 
fore long. French officers and some soldiers 
are with ’em, but I don’t think St. Luc is 
in the number. More likely it’s De Cour- 
celles and Jumonville, whom we have such 
good cause to remember.” 

That afternoon two men who ventured 
a short distance from Fort Refuge were 
shot at, and one was wounded slightly, but 
both were able to regain the little fortress. 
Willet slipped out again, and reported the 
forest swarming with Indians, although 
there was yet no indication of a .precon- 
certed attack. Still, it was well for them 
to keep close and take every precaution. 

“And this shuts out Tayoga,” said Wil- 
ton regretfully to Robert. 

The Onondaga’s friend laughed again. 

“The time will be up day after tomorrow 
at noon, and then he will be here.” 

“Even if the Indians move up and be- 
siege us in regular form?” 

“Even that, and even anything else.” 

Another man who went out to bring in 
a horse that had been left grazing near the 
fort was fired upon, not with rifles or mus- 
kets, but with arrows, and grazed in the 
shoulder. He had, however, the presence 
of mind to spring upon the animal’s back 
and gallop for Fort Refuge, where the 
watchful Willet threw open the gate to 
the stockade, let him in, then —_ gether 
and barred it fast. A long fierce oe 
cry, the war whoop, came from the forest. 

(Continued in April Boys’ Lire) 
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Think and Grin 


A Variety of Brain Ticklers 


A copy of the 1917 Boy Scout Diary is given 
tor each joke or problem published in this column.) 














ELLO, Scouts! This is the month 

of March—so “Forward!” Pack 

your haversacks with nice large No. 
1 size bricks and get on to the trail of old 
Idle Five Minutes. 

He is as busy as usual doing nothing, 
and would have you do the same. “Doing 
nothing,” Scouts? Nothing doing! Not 
even for five minutes will Scouts be idle. 
On the trail of the old boy, showering 
bricks and tricks, hailing the old fellow 
as it were. Not a second to lose—off boys! 


s @ 746 


Pig Iron! 

First Scout: How was Iron Ore first discov- 
ered? 

Seconp Scout: They smelt it, of course. 


* * #* 


An Egg Plant 
Jones; Well Brown, what are you digging that 
hole for? 
Brown: _ Just to transplant a few seeds. 
Jones: Looks very much like my hen. 
Brown: It is, but my seeds are inside it. 


2 .@:'4 


A Barberous Joke 
The weather was warm, and Pat decided to 
shave on the back porch. Mrs. Casey saw this 
and said, “Pat, are you shaving on the outside?” 
“Begorra,” he said, “did you think I was fur- 
lined ?” 
Speaking of “Turns” 
What goes around the corner without moving? 
A curbstone. 


What turns without moving? 
Milk. 
= * + 
Could YOU Do It? 


A farmer wanted to plant eleven trees in eleven 
rows with three trees in each row. Covld he do 
it: 


Here’s One That Will Keep You Gressing 








Arrange a stick, string and button as in the 
diagram with the button on string D, The object 
is to put the button on string without taking 
the string off the stick. 


* * 


* 
HELP! S. O. S.!! 

From one of the big cities come the following 
“answers” taken from Scouts’ examination sheets 
for the First Aid credential cards. When you 
read them over you will understand why these 
Scouts did NOT win cards. 

For fractures: ‘“‘To see if the limb is broken, 
wiggle it gently back and forth.” 

og bite: Put the dog away for 
If he has not recovered deen kill him 

When clothing is on fire: Get the person whose 
clothing is en fire to lay down and roll to some 
body of water and roll in. 

To enter a room filled with smoke: Put a 
soiled handkerchief in your nose and mouth. 

To rescue a person who has broken through the 
ice: Take two or three handkerchiefs and tie 
them together and then take and shove a boy out 
to the hole. Throw the boy in the ice with the 
handkerchiefs and pull him out. 

In case of @ nose bleed: Put roll of paper 


several days. 


under upper lip, and if this fails, plug the nose 
and let it run down the throat. 

To remove grit in the eye: Roll the eyelid 
back once. Let the patient wet the stick with 
their own saliva so as to cause no pain. 

. To rescue a forest who has fallen through the 
ice:. You would dig a hole down farther in the 
ice and try and find them. 

For gas poisoning: You would try and get the 
most gas out by squeezing them, the rest you 
would give them something to fizic them. 

For a bad wound on head: Apply turniquet 
around neck to stop bleeding to death, 

* * * 


Packing His Trunk 
Circus Man: (after runaway elephant) Have 
_ you seen a queer looking animal around here? 
Farmer: I sure have; thar wus a injun rubber 
ball here eatin’ my carrots with his tai 


ss 4 


As It Struck Him 
Smart Bossy: Pop, what is the Board of Edu- 
cation? 
Fatuer: My son, when I was going to school it 
was generally a pine shingle. 


* * * 
Sure 
geens Only fools are positive, 
om: Are you sure of it? 
Jack: Yes, positively. 


oe :@ 


Can You Do This One? 


42345 67 8&9 # 


Take ten matches and place them in a row. 
By taking one match at a time, jump over two 
until you have five piles. Only two matches can 


be jumped at a time. 
* * 7. 


Fifty-Fifty 
An Irishman who had walked a long distance 
feeling very thirsty and seeing a milkman, asked 
the price of a quart of milk. 
a nickle” replied the milkman. ; 
“Then give me a quart in pints,” said Pat. 
Pat on drinking one pint, asked “How do we 
stand?” : 
“I owe you one,” said the 
“And I owe you one,” said 
* * * 
Think and Grin Winners This Month 
Scout Robert M. Hines, Arkansas; Roland P. 
Busser, Ohio; Sam O. Moy, Massachusetts; R. G. 
Wildrick, Pennsylvania; Lyman Hoadley, Florida; 
Elsworth Hazelton, Vermont; Bernard Vetter, 
New York; Robert Alston, Alabama; Homer 
Blake, New York; Erwin Le Clerg, Colorado; 
Carl Maxtroff, New York. 


milkman. 
Pat, “‘so we are 





Answers to “Think and Grin” Problems 
Solution of Match Problem: Jump five to two; 
seven to ten; three to eight; one to four; six to 
nine. 
* * * 


The Tree Problem Solved 


Answer to the loop problem: Take loop B and 
pull down until it is enlarged enough for button 
to go through. Take button and put through 
loop B: then grasp all the strings on forward 
part of stick at hole A and pull forward’ through 
the hole. Now push button through loop canis 
of strings D and Grasp the strings on back 
of stick and pull back through the hole A. 
Now put button through string E and it is done. 












“New-Skin’” 


—for cutsand scrapes 


New-Skin is an antiseptic liquid for use 
on every-day hurts. When it dries it 
forms a waterproof, tough film over the 
wound, protecting it from injury and 
excluding infection. Keep New-Skin 
in the house. Carry a bottle with you. 


At all druggists, 10c. and 25c. The 10c, 
size will fit in your vest pocket, 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 













R. Tait McKenzie’s 
Statuette of 
the Boy Scout 


The only Statu- 
ette of its kind 
in America. 


For Troop Head- 
quarters. To be 
given as First 
Prizes. To deco- 
rate home or 
office. 

18” high, done in 
\ Ivory finish... .$3.00 
Bronze finish, dark 
or light ....... 3.50 
Copper finish.. 3.50 
Express Carriage Extra 
Philadelphia 


















GET YOUR NAME IN THE NEWSPAPERS 
Write articles about your troop activities, camping 
trips, hikes, meetings, entertainments, social happen- 
ings, etc., for the newspapers. Editors will print 
your news free because it sells papers. DON’T send 
@ lot of stuff they DON’T WANT instead of what 
they DO WANT. You must follow a FEW RULES. 
A Washington new: t a 
rules and VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. With this 
yuide YOU can write the kind of 
ANT. GET THIS BOOK ona GET YO 
ED. 265 cents, stamps or coin. Money 
Spayth Pub. Co., 214 Kenois Bidg. 
















For School or Club — Factory to You 
Only $0.15 for silver plate, two colors, 
hard enamel pin No. 83. $1.50 doz.; Ster- 
ling-silver, 25c ea., $2.50 a doz. : any three 

‘wo numerals, Catalog Free. 





NATIONA 5 
33-35 John Street — New York 
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That classy Bicy- 

cle Tire is the 
Goodrich ‘‘Giant.’ 
Its thick, black tread 
is made of the same 
gristly rubber that is . 
used in the famous 
Goodrich Automo- 
bile Tires. 


This is the king-pin 


of Bicycle Tires. 


There are other Goodrich Tires 
in a wide range of treads and prices, 


Goodrich 


Bicycle Tires 


The Palmer is the famous racing tire—it holds 
more world’s records than any other. 


The Commander has a bright red tread. 


Ask your home dealer about these and other Bicycle Tires 
in the Goodrich line. A Goodrich Tire is the best tire you 
can buy—a worthy productof the world’s largestrubber factory. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
—**Best in the Long Run’’ 

















Here’s a “Jim Hickey,” Fellows! 


Yes, sir; the best canoe you ever saw is an “Old Town.” Fast as lightning 
—light, tough and strong. It’ll take you anywhere—up and down streams, on 
camping trips, hunting and fishing. Puts you first in a race—makes every day 
full of fun and good times! 

“Old Town Canoes” are real Indian canoes—modernly built for safety and longevity. Won't 
cause you a speck of trouble—can’t warp or leak. rite for our pictureful 
catalog and details about a real, jam up Canoe Club. 4000 canoes ready to 
ship. Only $%4up. Order from dealer or factory. 

1) OLD TOWN 








- r 
‘ CANOE CO. 
a> Old Sown Canbé » 2°: 
— <> . — ‘ Old Town, 
. - Maine 
U.S. A. 
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Want to Get a Bicycle? 
(Continued from page 22) 

Large should get busy right away and help 

poor Jack out of his hole. It will be fun— 

and just look over the long list of prizes 
again ! 

When you have finished the problems 
stated above and have the answers weil 
presented according to the rules, write 
your name and address at the top of a 
separate sheet, and give the following in- 
formation: 

(1) My choice for first prize is—(Note: 
Give name of bicycle, coaster brake. 
headlight and package carrier you de- 
sire, picking them from those men- 
tioned in Boys’ Lire.) 

(2) I picked this bicycle for these rea- 
sons: (Note: Your statement of rea 
sons for your selection may be 15U 
words long, but not longer.) 

(8) My choice for second prize is— 

(4) I picked this coaster brake for these 
reasons: (Note: Write not more than 
150 words.) 


NOTE—Detailed information about things advertised 
in BOYS’ LIFE can be obtained by writing to the 
manufacturers or agents whose names appear in the 
advertisements. 


The awards of prizes will be made on 
the answers to the problems and the state- 
ments about your first and second prize 
selection, the following points being taken 
into consideration: 

Correctness and completeness of answers 
to the problem stated; accuracy of state- 
ment about the bicycle or coaster brake 
you select as your favorite, and the inter- 
est that is given to this statement by the 
manner in which it is written; arrange- 
ment and neatness of the papers sent in; 
spelling and clearness of handwriting; ob- 
servance of the rules. 


Rvues oF THE CoNTEST 


Any boy who has not reached his nine- 
teenth birthday is eligible to compete. 

Write on only one side of the paper in 
ink or on typewriter (not in pencil). 

Put your name, age, and full address at 
the top of the first page. 

Number each page at the top. 

Write the answers to the problems first, 
in the order they appear in the story, and 
state the number of each as given. You 
need not state the problem itself; give 
only the answer. Don’t put the answers to 
more than one problem on the same lin>. 

Be sure your name, age and address are 
at the top of the sheet which bears the list 
and the statement for your reason for 
desiring the first two. 

Do not write on these papers or enclose 
with them any information or questions on 
any other subject. 

You may fold, but must not roll, the 
papers. 

All papers must be in the office of Boys’ 
Lire not later than April 10, 1917. 

The prize winners will be announced in 
Boys’ Lire as soon as the judges can com- 
plete their work (if any boys are tied for 
a given prize, each will receive it), and 
prizes will be shipped without delay if 
your preference has been expen as 
called for above. 

Contributions which are not sent in ac- 
peat with these rules will be disquali- 

ed. 

Individual acknowledgment of contest 
papers cannot be made, or information 
given to contestants in advance of publi- 
cation of the results in Boys’ Lire. 

Address all contest papers to: 

Bicycte Contest, Boys’ 
200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Boy Scout Earns a Rhodes Scholarship 


~ RNEST S. GRIF- 
FITH of Troop 5, 
Utica, N. Y., has 
earned a _ Rhodes 
} Scholarship. This 
means that he will 
} have three years and 
} $4,500 to spend at Ox- 
i ford University, Eng- 
} land. 
} There are only two 
of these scholarships 
for New York State 
men. Cecil Rhodes, 
i whose will provided 
the money, directed 
that to win a scholar- 
ship, a man must de- 
velop notable literary and scholastic abil- 
ity, love of the out-of-doors, strong, virile 
personal character and an unselfish desire 
to serve others. Griffith’s training as a 
Scout and his experience as an assistant 
scoutmaster laid the foundations for his 
success. 

While at Hamilton College he has not 
only served as an assistant scoutmaster, 
but has also started an organization for 
younger boys. He won the Phi Beta 
Kappa Key, the Root Fellowship in Greek 
Scholarship, the Curran gold medal for 
Latin and Greek and the Tompkins award 
in Mathematics. 

He is on the track team. In the Adiron- 
dacks he has a record as an oarsman. For 
two summers he has worked in a New 
Jersey boys’ camp. He is a cheer leader, 
a member of the staff of the college paper 
and an elder in the college church. 

Griffith’s enthusiasm is contagious. He 
has succeeded in setting over one-third of 
the Hamilton students at work in scout 
troops or other boys’ organizations. 

He plans to sail for England in Sep- 
tember. 


New Edition of the Scout Handbook 
Issued 


HE fifteenth edition of the Handbook 
for Boys is ready. 

There are a few important changes in 
the requirements. There is a new badge 
on wireless telegraphy. Troop buglers are 
authorized by a new regulation to wear 
an embroidered bugle below the badge of 
their scout rank. 

On account of the great increase in the 
cost of all materials used in printing, the 
price of the Handbook has been increased 
to 40 cents postpaid. 

More than 150,000 copies of the Hand- 
book were sold in 1916, 


Sharp Eyes Found Our Error 


MISTAKE—f it is not too serious a 
mistake—may have good results. 

In our February issue we printed a pic- 
ture in which was a message, printed in the 
dots and dashes of the International Morse 
code. One letter was wrong. Immediately, 
sharp-eyed Scouts in all parts of the coun- 
try discovered it and wrote us about it. 

Now we know how keen our Scouts are, 
and how closely they study every detail of 
the magazine. It inspires us to do our best 
to make it perfect. 






E. 8. Griffith 


Tue Sacrepness or ENGAGEMENTS 
_ A call to duty, as well as a proper prom- 
ise, is a “previous engagement.” 
It is sacred. 


— — 
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The Greatest Sport | 
of Them All 


It has coasting with your bob-sled or double ripper 
beaten in a dozen different ways. And you can coast 
all year around. No waiting for a lot of snow, a good 
freeze or a steep hillside. Every day is a coasting day 
if you have a MIAMI-MADE Bicycle. 


But you won’t be really satisfied with anything but a 
MIAMI-MADE Bicycle. It has all the features of 
other makes and a lot they haven’t got. 


THERE ARE FOUR LINES OF 


MIAMI-MADE 


BICYCLES 
The “Racycle,” the “Hudson,” the “Miami,” the “Flying 
Merkel.” 


Go to the dealers in your city that handle these lines. Try 
them all before you decide. Pick out the one you like best. Tell _- 








Dad you want that bicycle and why. Ps 
There are lots of bicycles, but there is only one kind “2 poe 
Fi *t any- 


that you really want and that is a Miami-Made Bicycle. ,-” one"in 
You'll agree with us after you have seen them. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. ner 


Pos 


1023-1039 GRAND AVENUE, Pe Address ..... : = Spiidaeese eke 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, U.S.A. 7, Kindly, hie i fae oui ais ‘shank 


Write for our catalog today 7’ Flying Merkeif..... : 
AEE BEES, © Bro, mts 


fo, U. S. A, 
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TOTEMS 


Scoutmasters and Scouts: 


Secure a Totem of any ani- || 
mal or bird; hand painted 
in natural colors; 18 inches 
in height; cut from 1-inch 
cypress and mounted on 6- 
ft. standard. 








These Totems are 
the same as u 
by the patrol 
leaders of Wood- 
crafters in the 
Culver Summer 
Schools, 


All orders filled 
romptly on receipt of 
$5.00 for unmounted 

otem, or $3.50 
mounted, prepaid. Be 
sure to state the de- 
sign want 





Golden Eagle 


M. HEMINGER 


Lock Box 96 CULVER, INDIANA 


Bear 














The first thing to do toward winning one of 
the five ponies I’m going to give away, is to 
send me your name and address at once to- 

ther with your solution to the puzzle above. 
Bach number represents a letter of the alphabet. 
Ais 1, B is 2, C is 3, W is 23, Y is 25 and so on. 
Although I have given away more than 100 
ponies to boys and girls all over the country, I have 
never seen five more cute or lovable ponies than I am 

, hustling boys or 
f you can have 


is = send =e pour | Fo on we 
i with your solution e puzzle—for do- 
hg that will give you 5,000 FREE VOTES toward 


ng one of the five ponies. 
winning start. I will also 
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Tracking Down 
Zero! 


By F. MOULTON McLANE 














AYBE you thought zero and noth- 
ing meant the same. I suppose 
when you’re standing outside the 
window of a candy-store it doesn’t matter 
much whether you say you have nothing 
in your pocket, or zero cents. The re- 
sult’s the same as far as the candy is 
concerned. 
In the September Boys’ Lire one of 
our young puzzlers made the statement 
that 


1+—+do=>1 


He caught nearly all of you napping. 
What’s that? 

“Hey, there; if you take 1 and don’t 
divide it by anything, don’t you still have 
1?” But we didn’t say, “Don’t divide it 
by anything,” we said, “Divide it by 
zero.” Now you're going to ask—Just 
what is zero if it isn’t nothing? 

Let’s try now to get a brand new idea 
of what the number zero means. There’s 
only one trail to get there by, and we'll 
have to be patient, like true Scouts, while 
we track old zero down. 

First, let’s think of the ordinary num- 
bers, arranged as they are on a ruler: 

1 2 8 4 5 6 
As we pass along from 6 to 5, and 5 to 4, 
we're getting nearer zero. Finally we get 
to 1. If there’s any number smaller than 
1, itll have to be between 1 and 0. Of 
course—there’s %, which is halfway be- 
tween 1 and 0. But that isn’t the small- 
est: for there’s 44 between ¥, and 0, and 
¥% between % and 0, and 1/16 between 4% 
and 0, and— “Help! Where are we go- 
ing to stop, anyway? We could keep this 
up forever and never get there!” 

That’s exactly right; we could. Mathe- 
maticians call the set of fractions: 

yy, Yh, \, 1/16, etc. 

a series; and they call that last-number- 
that-you-never-can-get-to, the limit of the 
series; and they call chasing that old last 
number down the pike, “approaching the 
limit of the series.” (Yes, isn’t it the 
limit?) 

So now we are to think of 0 as, not 
a blank space, or emptiness, or nothing- 
ness; but as the end number, or limit, of 
a set of fractions that keep getting smal- 
ler and smaller; that is, as some number 
that is infinitely small. Now suppose we 
go back to 1 — 0. What’s the answer? 

Well, what’s the answer if you divide 1 
by some very, very small number? T 
smaller the number, the larger the quo- 
tient, isn’t it? for 


¥, goes into 1, 2 times, 
¥, cs 6 1, 4 “ 
%y « “ 1,8 . 


Hello! Looks as though we could keep 
on forever here! And hello, in. 
We've discovered that the answers form 


he and w 


another series of a different kind. As 
one series gets smaller, the other gets 


bigger. 


Ye, % YB, 1/16...... etc. 
divided into 1 gives 
SZ 4 8 16....cc0e8 etc. 


What’s going to be the end number of 
this series, if we could ever get there? 
The end number of the first series is an 
infinitely small number, or 0; the end 
number of the second is an infinitely large 
number. This number has a name, just 
as zero does. Mathematicians call that 
infinitely large number infinity; and its 
symbol is w , which looks like an 8 on 
its side. 

What’s the quotient, then, for 1 + 0? 
If we divide 1 by an infinitely small num- 
ber — or 0 — the quotient will be an in- 
finitely large number—or infinity, Put- 
ing it in mathematical language: 


1+0=> es) 
With our new ideas of zero and of in- 
ay let’s see who can get the answers 
to these problems: 


So 


ie 
1X ? 
1+ ? 


88 


By the way, this is algebra. Who said 
algebra was ? Why, it’s real scouting! 


This Dog Collects $100 A Montn 


1% Victoria, British Columbia, there is a 
very successful collector for the Blue 
Cross fund for horses disabled in war. 
His name is “Prince,” and he is a beauti- 
ful Newfoundland. For months, with his 
box, decorated with the Blue Cross, strap- 
ped to his collar, Prince has served his 
King and country as faithfully as any sub- 
ject of King George V, by petitioning 
alms for the horses wounded and suffering 
in the great war. And he has done this not 
alone for horses, but dogs as well, for the 
Blue Cross, besides establishing veterinary 
hospitals in France and supplying clothing 
and comforts for horses at the front, also 
takes care of the sick and wounded Red 
Cross dogs, those noble animals that have 
proved themselves so invaluable in the 
terrible conflict. 


At the outbreak of the war Prince’s mas- 
ter was called to the front, leaving behind 
his dog, who was trained to “do his bit” 
soon developed a marvelous abil- 
ity in collecting money. His favorite loca- 
tion was among many well-to-do 
patrons of the Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
where he gained many admirers and will- 
ing helpers. The dog’s popularity may be 
y= by the fact that he has been a: 

g $100 in collections monthly, a 
— — » by any other dog col- 
lector wo or a single cause.—Our 
Dumb pwn 4 
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—Oh, Ah sees—sumpthin’ drefful has hap- 
pened!—Ah jes’ knowed_ it.—Oh, Ah 
knowed it! Please! sah, tells me quick!” 

“George Mackinac Jackson sends his 
compl—love to Miss ’Lisbet Ann,” said 
Ray, “and the message that he is well, and 
expects to be back by night, with his repu- 
tation clean as a snow-drift on a church 
steeple.” 

She took a moment for realization, then 
—‘“Lor’ bless yo’, boy—halleluyah! De 
Lord am good!” And she extended her 
big, round black arms heavenward. Then 
she turned, and squeezing in through the 
door, called out: “Oh, mammy Lou! jes’ 
hear de good news!” 

“And that’s George Mackinac’s little 
*Lizbeth Ann!” said Ray, turning to Leslie. 

“She could hardly get through the door,” 
smiled Leslie. 

“And now she’s plumb full and running 
over with halleluyah,” said Ray. 

The Scouts were making for the gate, 
when Elizabeth Ann came rolling after 
them, and singing out: “Jes’.a minute; 
you darling boys, jes’ a minute! Take dis 
heah.” She held out in her fat hands a 
pie of grateful proportions. 

“Is this for George Mackinac?” said 
Ray, taking the offering. 

“De Lor’ bless yo’! hit’s fo’ you-all. He 
got to come fo’ his hisself. Tell him his 
Lizbeth Ann gwine to sit up waitin’ for 
*jm.” 

“His little Lizbeth Ann,” grinned Ray. 

And she grinned back in appreciation of 
his joke, her white teeth flashing, and stood 
looking as they made off. 

“Well, say, this kind of dunnage is easier 
to carry stowed where it belongs,” said 
Ray, breaking into the pie. “And it’s 
cherry!” 


HEN Ray and Leslie got to the 

rendezvous on the creek, the other 
Scouts had finished properly walling the 
passage from the hole under the house to 
the box trap. Mr. Blount and the two 
younger men, and the hound on a rope, 
arrived directly; they were armed as if 
for battle. 

“Now then,” said Mr. Maclay, when all 
seemed in readiness, “it will be well for 
two of you to stand ready with your guns, 
in case the trap fails to spring, while you 
with the hound, and’ you, Robert, go in- 
side to the cellar door in the floor, and 
rout him out.” 

All took their stations, and the hound, 
who had been kept at a distance, was led 
forward, on the leash, and into the house. 
Immediately those outside heard a violent 
baying of the hound, and expectantly set 
their eyes on the box, the two guns at ready. 

Suddenly they became sensible of a com- 
motion in the box, the doors at the ends 
fell into place, and the box trembled with 
the violent dashing from end to end of 
some live thing within. 

“Hooray!” yelled Phil. “He’s caught!” 

“What’s caught?” said Slicky, coming 
out of the door. 

“The dog,” said Phil. 

“Let’s see,’ said the Scoutmaster; and 
he took the first peek through the cracks 
that had pargeedly been made wide enough 
to admit a glimpse within. 

Ray stole a 

“Scott! it’s a fow!” said he. “I wondered 
what you two were grinning at one an- 
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other about his morning.” His glance took 
in Wayne and Slicky. 

All made their way into the house and 
down into the cellar, where a light was 
struck, which revealed to Mr. Blount an 
abundance of chicken feathers, that he easi- 
ly identified as of his flock. 

“Well, them six chickens I promised is 
yours,” he avowed, addressing the Scouts. 

Wayne’s eyes appealed to the Scoutmas- 
ter, who replied to the man’s declaration. 

“Mr. Blount,” he began, “the boys ap- 
preciate your good will in the matter of 
the chickens, but it is a rule of the Scouts 
that they shall not take pay for good turns. 
But they have something they want to ask 
of you. This colored fellow, who was sus- 
pected of stealing the chickens, will nat- 
urally want to return home—” 

“He ain’t got no ’casion to be afeared o” 
we-all,” broke in Mr. Blount. “We ain't 
a-gwine to molest him so long as he keeps 
himself in his place. An’ I allow it ain’t 
more’n right we owns up we-all was a little 
previous in suspectin’ him.” 

“Thank you,” said the Scoutmaster. “I 
can see the Scouts are pleased with what 
you say.” 

“I ain’t jest feelin’ right about them 
chickens I promised, but I reckon hit’ll 
come out all right. When are you-all ex- 
pectin’ to leave?” 

“We start at eight in the morning,” said 
Mr. Maclay. 

So the Scouts parted company with Mr. 
Blount and comrades, and made their way 
back to the house-boat, their captive fox 
in one of the skiffs. 

George Mackinac Jackson abandoned the 
contemplation of his row of pies, cooling 
on the galley table, to peek in at the fox, 
when the box had been lifted to the after 
deck. He pursed his lips and screwed up 
his eyes, as he gazed at the prisoner within. 

“You li’l red debbil,” he said, “Ah reck- 
ons yo’ ain’t gwine to put no moh o’ yo’ 
scand’lous doin’s on dis heah niggah.” 

“Look here you, George Mackinac,” said 
Ray, “how much do you weigh?” 

“On de Fo’th o’ July Ah put a penny 
in one o’ dem weighin’ machines an’ de 
han’ point to one hundred an’ twenty-nine 
an’ a half,” declared George. 

“How much did your little ’Lisbeth Ann 
weigh?” demanded Ray. 

“OQ—wee!” shrieked the darky; and he 
danced a double shuffle on the deck in his 
glee. “Does yo’ think Ah could git mah 
*Lizbeth Ann on dat ah scale!—’sides, dat 
scale don’t weigh no moh dan t’ree hun- 
dered poun’.” And he doubled over with 
laughter, showing his white teeth and roll- 
ing his eyes with the agony of his merri- 
ment. 

The happy darky was hustled off to see 
his “little Elizabeth Ann,” and the Scouts 
turned back again to their regular duties. 

In the morning, breakfast was barely over 
with, when the young son of Mr. Blount 
appeared on the bank and hailed the Whip- 
poorwill, Ray and Leslie rowed over for 
the boy, who carried a box, containing four 
young live chickens, and a basket, holding 
an unknown number of chickens in the 
fried state, besides fresh corn bread. 

“Dad’ll take it hard ef you-all don’t ac- 
cept of ’em,” said the boy. 

“Well, you tell him we do,” said Mr. 
Maclay; “and give him our thanks.” 
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Does Your Troop 
Want to Earn 
Some Extra Money? 


You can do it by giving an illustrated Boy 
Scout Lecture. We have a plan that makes it 
@asy for your Troop to earn a good Stereopticon 
Lantern, make money, enlist new Scouts and 
interest parents and others. Anyone can give 
the Lecture; your Scout Master, Minister or any- 

The Lectures are fine; all about Scouts. 


complete with slides and everything. All you 
have to do is show the pictures and read the 


We furnish everything; Lantern and all, and 
tell your Troop just how to do it. Find out 
about it now. rite us for full information, 
We will tell you all about it free, 


Get a Sheet of Photo- 
Stamps of Boy Scouts! 


Eight Photoettes on a sheet, 
gummed on the back for past- 
ing in books, stamp albums and 
on your letters. Fine pictures 
of Boy Scouts; just the thing 
for any Scout to use. If you 
send four 2-cent stamps we will y 
send you a sheet of these / y / 
stamps with full infor- —~i"* 
mation about the Lec-“—~ "4 
tures. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Dept. 82, 17 Fifth Ave., New York City 
























Can’t You Hear the 
Wild? 
It’s Calling You! 


Live with 
DAN BEARD for 
eight weeks. 
Spend the 
Summer out- 
doors on 





Lake Teedyuskung, 
Pike County, Pa. 


June 30th to August 31st 


Write for particulars to the 
Winter Headquarters of the 


Dan Beard Out-Door School 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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“Here’s the Oil, Boys!” 
Every boy needs good, pure 3-in-One Oil to 


fubricate his roller and ice skates, bicycle, gun, 
fishing reel, automatic tools. 


3-in-One 


. Never gums or dries out. 
3-in-One is fine for baseball gloves and mitts, 
Keeps them soft and pliable. 
stick when you catch it. Preserves the leather— 
prevents rotting and ripping. 
Sold at all stores—in the Handy Vil Can, 2$c, 
also in 10c, 25c and 50c bottles 
to every boy, 2 liberal sample of 
3-in-One and Dictionary of Uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 42 ELM. Bdway., N.Y. 


makes all light mech- 
anismswork smooth and 


Makes the ball 

















use 





plated 
poc 


to Readers 


of Boys’ Life 


out of order, 


The Clutch 


Pencil 


is very popular and ex- 
tensively used. The lead is 
“clutched” or gripped by the 
thumb screw at the top of 
pencil. 
simply turn the screw until 
the lead is at the desired 
length. By turning the screw 
back in opposite direction the 
lead is fastened. 
and 
— which holds the pencil in the 
et. 


To unfasten the lead 


Heavily nickel- 


rovided with patent 








BOTH this DIAMOND 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN and 
the CLUTCH PENCIL sent to 
you for ONE yearly subscrip- 
tion to BOYS’ LIFE at $1.00. 








A Special Offer 


This 14-K Diamond Point Foun- 
tain Pen is made of peas quality 
Para Rubber, with blac 
and barrel, well polished. The con- 
struction is simple and cannot get 
overflow or fail to 
write, the feeds being the same as 
don all standard fountain pens. 
Each pen is fully guaranteed, and if 
unsatisfactory “in any detail can be 
exchanged for a new one. 


chased cap 


’ 





BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth 


Address ..... 
Note: Pen 
sent to 





Mention Bors’ Lirz in answering advertisements 


ORDER BLANK 


the Boy Scouts’ Magazine,” 
Avenue, New York. 


POINT FOUNTAIN 
IL advertised 


eee eases eseeeeseses 


Ph d, all prepaid, the 
NT FOU Ain PEIN and, the 


requested. 


c you, for which I send you $1.00 
for a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 


SOR e eee ee eeeee neers eeeeeeeeeeewes 


Pencti and the Magazine witi “be 








E hope that some day the Brother- 
hood will be able to connect you 
with a boy of your own age (if you 
desire it). To this end you must help us 
by stating your own age on every letter you 
“> to the Brotherhood. Do that without 
fail. 

And we still have to steal time to write 
return addresses on foreign-bound letters— 
just because we are too tender-hearted to 
et the poor human things straying off 
so far without a chance of getting back. 
Now, if you would only do that little thing 
for yourself! By -the way, if you don’t 
cultivate the habit of putting a return ad- 
dress on every letter you send out, you’re 
bound to be sorry some day. 

Nobody has said a word about writing to 
that hustling Scout in France who wants to 
talk with an American patrol leader on the 
subject of Pioneering. Speak up, even if 
you aren’t an expert. And a Swedish boy 
wants correspondents who understand 
Swedish, and will exchange stamps. 

Read the rules again and see if you are 
one of the faultless ones. 


Tue Rowes 


Write a letter to afboy. 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 
See that your return address is written plainly 
on_the envelope. 

f you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States or its possessions, to Canada, any of the 
British Isles, New Zealand, British Guiana, the 
Bahamas, or Mexico, put on a two cent stamp. 

f you want it go to any other part of the 
world, put on a five cent stamp. 

Write plainly on a slip of paper your name, 
address, age, and whether or not you are a Scout. 

Put the slip and the unsealed letter into an 
envelope, seal the outside envelope, and mail it 
to Boys’ Lirg, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 
Fifth avenue, New Yor , affixing adequate post- 


age. 

It will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire you can write on the inside en- 
velope the name of the country or state where 
you want it sent.) 

No expense whatever, except postage, is in- 
volved in this correspondence; our service is 
pon to all boys, whether subscribers to Boys’ 
4IFE or not. 





Through College 
(Continued from page 16) 


big lesson he had tried to teach me. When 
I remembered all the times I had laughed 
at poor old Johann, I felt I had made 
some amends, at least, by not having been 
altogether a turtle. At least I suppose 
I can say I hadn’t been so up to this time. 


F course I was a junior now, and took 
things more easily. I went home more 
often and had more hours for recreation. 
Some of it I still took out in the way of 
athletics. Baseball and basket-ball were 
~ craze. I had learned to play tennis 
ile I was working on the farm in the 
summer, and in the evenings or on rainy 
days I turned to indoor sport occasionally 
and played my game of chess. I didn’t 
cards; except once in a while, when 
oth of us were blue, my roommate and I 
played for a “jigger.” Of course I had 
layed before I got to college. You couldn’t 
ave lived where I had lived and not play 
cards. I ae I knew almost every 











|game that is played with pasteboards, but 





[IDEAL TENTS FOR 
BOY SCOUTS 


Bea 














Note:—In these Tents Scovts’ Staffs are used 
for poles by tacking leather washer to staff 
which catches in 11/2-inch rings sewed in top 
of tent. 

Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 
Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their 
No. 1 Army Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured 
by us. 

No. !—Scout Tent, 4 x 6 ft., center 3 ft., wall 1 

z. U. 8 rmy Kh 





ft.; 8 oz. U. 8. aki—Dyed, double and 
twisted filling duck. Complete with Poles, Stakes 
QM BOVE oc ccrcccccccessoccccvccoccccccsces $5.00 
No. 2—Scout Tent. Same size, 8 oz. double and 
twisted filling White Duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes......ssccccececsecceesesecs $4.50 
3—Scout Tents. Same size. 8 oz. Single 


No. 
Filling White Duck. 
and Ropes 
No. 4—Scout T 
White Tent Twill. 
Ropes 


Complete with Poles, Stakes 
C6600 06 bes 600s sec ccbceccrecccccoes $4.00 
ents. Same size. High Grade 
Complete with Poles, i 


If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 


Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 
talogue and Samples furnished Free on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 
Dept. No. 10, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
“With the boy’s welfare In mind, | most heartily 
endorse Tent No. x 


(Signed) "A. Lester Plerce, Scoutmaster, 
Drummond, Wis. 


Official Boston 
Agents for 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS & 
EQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
description 











WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS “ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 
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I thought it was best to cut it out. You 
will remember that I took a bottle of beer 
occasionally when I was 339. I gave that 
up, too, and I didn’t smoke until I came to 
by a senior. But I had nearly smoked 
myself to death when I was nine. I 
dropped it at that time. You see, I’d had 
my chance to go to the dogs before I got 
here. Many fellows don’t get theirs until 
they come to college. I didn’t think it 
was worth while to fool with that kind 
of stuff any longer. 


O H, yes, I’d learned a lot of poor stunts 
in the streets. But there was one 
good thing that I learned and it has helped 
to make life pleasant for me. I suppose it 
was there that I picked up a manner which 
makes it possible for me to approach fel- 
lows without the formality of an intro- 
duction. I have always managed to get 
in with a congenial crowd, and before I 
got through with them always had a good 
time. No matter how busy I was, I was 
happy. You can’t help being happy here 
if you take it right. You ought to be. 
If a man can’t be happy in college there 
is something wrong with him, and he'll 
never be happy anywhere. é 

Now that I could see daylight ahead, the 
time flew so quickly that days and weeks 
were gone before I knew it. I never wor- 
ried when I had work. It was only when 
I didn’t that I had worried, and now 
things were running nicely. When I was 
keyed up doing a thousand and one dif- 
ferent things I came to have the keenest 
enjoyment in life. No, I was not doin 
“society”; that never was my line; but 
was learning a good deal about a kind of 
life which had been absolutely new and 
strange to'me. Of course I had never seen 
men live the way the wealthy fellows do 
around college. I wasn’t only watching 
“the other half,” I came into pretty close 
contact with them. 

But the worst of the fight was over now. 
My work at the library and at commons 
was enough to pay for all of my board 
and a good part of my room-rent, for I 
was getting a room in Hill Dormitory 
that had been left unoccupied, for less than 
I had paid in my freshman year. I now 
knew my way around and could reduce my 
regular overhead charges. 

What I received from the Pressing Es- 
tablishment and the Distributing Agency, 
the management of the sales of pro- 
grammes and incidental work, gave me a 
margin on which to pay off old debts and 
live a little more easily. I dressed like the 
‘other fellows, for you know none of us 
spends much money on clothes here—I sup- 
pose because there are no co-eds. And 
one of the nice things about it was the 
fact that money now came in bunches. I 
sat back in my room and waited for it. 
As a sophomore, it was three or five dol- 
lars at a clip. Now it usually came in 
checks of twenty-five or fifty, and, as the 
work was organized, my time was not 
chopped up as it had been. But don’t get 
the notion that I was living on three meals 
a day and my books. There was something 
to do now and then, after all, but just 
enough to make life interesting. 

Did the boys treat me any differently 
when I was a manager than they did when 
I was stoking furnaces and blacking shoes? 
They certainly did not. And I can finish 
up this talk on democracy with an instance 
that will show you the situation. When 
I had to leave town I got at times some 
very wealthy boys to substitute for me and 
do this “dirty work.” Did they do it to 
oblige me? ‘They surely did, and when I 
offered them their share of the month’s 





buys a genuine Brunswick. 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Expert Book of 33 games, etc., 


all included free! . 


This is the way that hundreds of boys are getting these tables-—boys 
like you who read our offer and wrote for our interesting billiard book 
that gives full details. Send us your address for free copy today. 


BRUNSWICH, 


HOME BILLIARD ‘TABLES 


Saturdays, holidays, after school 
and after meals, any spare hour 
can be filled with the best indoor 
fun on earth. 

Don’t miss these jubilee times 
around the Brunswick. Be the 
champion shot of your neighbor- 
hood. 

Fast, Accurate, Handsome 

Brunswick Tables are scientifi- 
cally built: live cushions, true 
angles, fast ever-level playing bed, 
lifetime oak and mahogany con- 
struction—a size for every home. 

Write for Color-Catalog 

Low prices, easy terms and home trial 
offer all explained in our handsome bil- 
liard book and _ catalog—*Billiards—The 
Home Magnet.” 


Sil AMAA ATMA 


After Meals—Billiards! 


Yes, you can play Carom or Pocket Billiards right at home 
and pay for the table a little every month. Your chums and 
your parents will pay a few cents to play—and 10 cents a day 
























It pictures all tables in actual colors 
—will show you the endless amusement 
you are missing. 

Get this book by return mail free. 
Write today. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO, 
Dept. 47A, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 












Send Your Address For Catalog 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDERCO. 
Dept. 47A, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


catalog— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
and tell about your home trial offer. 


NQmM@ ..cccccscece eeceee Oe eeeccccccceceesecs 


BABIES ov cccccccsaces evcece ee cceceercesesess 


Fe eee eeeeeeseeeeee thee DEPP) 


Send free, postpaid, a copy of your color = 
= 
= 
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Hundreds 


Cornet Given! miu.'*soa Yi Tye” seus 


every state. 
of enthusiastic testimon‘als. 
Write today for our booklet and wcn- 
derful tuition offer. INTERNATIONAL 
HOOL, 624 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 













CARTOONING, COMIC 


for you. I willshow.you how. Send 
6c in stamps today for my 


our name plainly. 


y' 
ZIM ART SCHOOL, Dept. H2, Horscheads, N.Y. 


SVE ART and CARICATURE 


Thereis big money in the above 


prospectus 
explaining method and terms. Write 











O GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISHING 
Practical Game Fishing, Wing Shooting and Camping Out. 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CANOEING AID SAILING 
Building, Sai and Racing, boats, canoes and motor boats. 


Editor Field & Stream 
» New York 
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Have Fun and Make Money 


with a 


ayton 
Bicycle 


FAST as a grey-hound! Comfortable, easy-running, depend- 
able. Good to look at—but better to ride. That's a DAYTON 


BICYCLE. And, best of all, a Dayton Bicycle can actually mean money 
in your pocket. This new booklet, written especially for boys, will show 


me Sa. FREE TO BOYS 


Here, boys, is a fascinating book that 
actually tells you 50 different ways in 
which you can make money with a Day- 
ton bicycle. You are ambitious. You 
want to be a good business man—and 
you're ready for good, live, money-mak- 
ing suggestions. Here they are. This 
book is free. Write, asking for Booklet 
14, today. 


\ Dayton bicycles have been made by this company for 22 


























years and are backed by a straightforward five-year guar- 
antee. A Gold Medal at the Panama Pacific Exposition 
is just one evidence of the Dayton’s unusual merit. Made 
in 7 models. Ride a Dayton this year and you'll ride one 
every year. And remember! The booklet above is yours 
for the asking. Write for Booklet 14 today. 


Cycle Department 


THE DAvis SEWING MACH 
DAYTON, OHIO § 
































GIVER Summer Schools 


Terms: Board and 
tuition, $150 (for 
Cavalry School 
$200). Uniforms, 
etc. : Woodcraft, 
wats Naval, $40; 

avalry, $43.50. 
Age limits: Wood- 
craft, 12 to 14 
years; Naval and 
Cavalry, 14 to 21. 







Scout with Dillon Wallace, the Labrador 
explorer. Study wood and camp craft. 
Spend the summer with the splendid 
fellows at Culver Woodcraft School. 
















The Naval and Cavalry Schools are for boys 
who love life in the water or want to “live in the 
saddle.” Write fo- catalog of whichever school 
interests you most, stating your age. Address 


Commandant, Culver, Ind. 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 






















jollar Article for only 500 postpaid ($5.40 per 
dozen) . aay name -(or names) beautifully en- 
graved in 23-Karat Genyine Gold. Iron-strong, 

limp and flexibl x 


8. easures 
tas glove fastener, 1917 calen- 


4 Oc Over 100,000 “American Bankrolls” \7 Cotn-purse asd Card-case oP Finest. Genuine 


Bole with the show and elegance of a 





int <a et, coin tamp-pocket and t 
atisfaction = -purse, stam and two 
s coun kets. hand ft box. If un- 
Guaranteed 


able to get money order or bank draft, send 
stam 


posse 
nual catalog of UAR- 


Be 1lth an high grade 

fits Any Pocket ANTEED LEATHER GOODS and NOVELTIES 
free with orders for “‘Bankroll” or sent alone for 

ForLadies€$  ‘comunse 5c postare. 


US. LEATHER GOODS CO, DEPTAS-4, RAVENSWOOD, CHICAGO 
Established 1 


Geademen _Extza Lines Gold 8 Embiema 258 ‘Incorporated 1910 
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pay they wouldn’t take it, and, if I forced 
it on them later, took it and kept it as a 
souvenir. It’s an ideal world we live in. 
It isn’t everywhere you go that you can 
be taken for what you are worth. 

Oh, no, I wasn’t wasting my time, and 
I wouldn’t call myself a magnate. I did 
lots of work myself and had many long, 
hard days, but I liked what I was doing 
and did it for its own sake as well as its 
cash value. When -you get right down to 
hard work and finally accomplish some- 
thing, you have a feeling of keen inward 
satisfaction. You know it, a sort of self- 
satisfied feeling for the moment, cnd self. 
congratulatory. It’s a feeling of reward 
for the work’s sake. I didn’t do as much 
physical work as I had done, and I didn’t 
have to put in as many hours as I had 
done as freshman or sophomore. I had 
learned how to do a good many things, and 
I suppose you might say that I was be- 
ginning to be paid for “knowing how.” I 
liked scheming and planning. Yes, I can 
give you an instance. 


7 was getting warm again. The winter 
was over and the world had a pleasant 
look. I was carrying around my circulars 
for the Distributing Agency, stepped into 
a room in Blair, and ran into a crowd of 
fellows. discussing things. They were the 
business and editorial departments of the 
newly created Princeton Pictorial Review. 
They asked me if I would handle their 
“Pics” for the Cornell and Yale games. I 
told them that I would probably be taking 
care of a reunion class but that I would 
consider it. How many did they expect 
to sell? One hundred, they said. 

“I want your outside limit.” 

“A hundred and twenty-five.” 

“Well,” I said, “I'll let you know in a 
couple of days.” 

As I went on distributing the circulars 
I had what I thought was a bright idea. 
I knew that no programme was to be issued 
that year for the Cornell or Yale baseball 
games, so I went to the secretary of the 
Self-Help Bureau and asked him if I 
couldn’t get out a programme for him, 
print it in the “Pic,’ and use the “Pic” as 
the programme. He said I’d have to make 
arrangements with the treasurer of the 
athletic association. That was easy. I 
went back to the room in Blair. The same 
fellows were still having the same con- 
ference. I said to them: “What’s your 
proposition if I take the job?” 

“Two cents a copy on all copies sold.” 

I said: “The men selling for me, of 
course, are to get five.” 

They agreed. 

You don’t understand? Well, you must 
remember that I had organized a system 
of selling college magazines, programmes, 
etc. I had picked out the best sellers in 
college and I paid them the regular rate. 
In addition I got a commission on all sales 
for taking complete charge of the distri- 
bution, turning in the funds, and so forth. 

Now, in this arrangement with the “Pic,” 
you understand, of course, that I was to 
manage all the sales. I said to them: 

“You expect me to sell one hundred and 
twenty-five as an outside limit?” 

“Yes.” 

“T’ve listened to your prea now 
you listen to mine. Will you be willing 
to give me five cents a copy as ‘my com- 
mission on every ‘Pic’ I sell over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right, it’s a go. Order three hun- 
dred for the Cornell game and two thou- 
sand for the Yale game.” 

(Continued in April Boys’ Lars) 
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The Race 


(Continued from page 8) 
A hundred yards out and there was only 
open water between the Gull and the 
Seabird. 

Over his shoulder Greeley saw a bow- 
sprit and a jib coming up abeam. One 
hand on the tiller, he reached around with 
the other and cast off the painter of his 
skiff, setting her adrift to lighten the 
Gull. 

The bowsprit crept up—came even with 
the cabin—reached a point opposite the 
end of the broken mast. George gritted 
his teeth. Must they lose after all? 

He looked at Greeley. Hair blown for- 
ward by the wind, eyes fixed on the finish 
line, he was handling the tiller as deli- 
cately as though it were a billiard cue, 
balanced for a deciding shot. In his face 
was no fear; no anxiety. His lips moved 
like those of a jockey who whispers words 
of encouragement in the ears of his flying 
mount. 

Boom! 


5 ie were over. Greeley patted the wet 
deck outside the cockpit. “Good old 
girl!” he said affectionately. “Good old 
irl!” 

George sat in silence as Greeley luffed 
up to the mooring and made fast. “Cheer 
up!” cried Greeley, with a hearty slap on 
the shoulder, “we won!” 

“Yes, you won—you and the Gull,” re- 
plied George, with down@st eyes. 

“Oh, fudge!—double fudge!” said 
Greeley. “Come on in and have a look 
at the cup.” 





Roughing It Smoothly 
(Continued from page 25) 

hind as they retreated a large number of 
small stoves called “Feldofen.” In trench, 
tent, and bivouac it is therefore a common 
thing to see these handy iron arrangements 
(which are of course too heavy to be car- 
ried about) giving warmth to us for whom 
they were never intended. But the best 
substitute for a stove, which has the ad- 
vantage of not smoking, is the Brazier. 

There is a type of tin can which is very 
common wherever the British army goes, 
and which is labelled “Petroleum Spirit— 
Highly Inflammable.” The original con- 
tents are used up by the motor lorries, 
the can is then cleansed thoroughly, and 
thereafter it is used to carry drinking 
water in. To make a brazier one takes 
one of these cans and rips the top around 
three edges, bending it up flush with the 
side of the can so that the handle on the 
top may still be used for carrying it about. 
The sides and the bottom are then punched 
with a number of fairly large holes. 
Tommy then lights a fire in any con- 
venient spot and lets it burn for perhaps 
half an hour to an hour until it produces 
a pile of nicely glowing coals (hardwood, 
of course, making better coals than soft). 


When the pile becomes sufficiently large,- 


he shovels it into the can, and his brazier 
is ready to be taken in to his dwelling. 
The holes in the side and bottom allow 
the coals to continue smouldering, al- 
though they give off no smoke. And the 
amount of heat which comes from it is 
extraordinary. One brazier full will last 
about three hours, the can being roughly 
12 x 10 x 6 inches. 


Coox1nc For No. 1 


When Tommy is out by himself, all he 
wants in the way of fireplace is something 
on which to stand his mess tin while he 

















Your Friend in Camp 


E will ride a Columbia, too, this summer. And 
there is every reason why he should. 


It’s the sort of bicycle the active boy can depend on. 
Like a thoroughbred horse it answers to every de- 


mand made on it. 


And that’s exactly what a Columbia is—a thorough- 
bred bicycle with a pedigree thirty-nine years long 
which no other bicycle can equal. 


o 


are today recognized as the world-leaders in design, 
workmanship and all-around quality—just as they 


were when father was a boy. 


All bicycles look much alike at the start. But the 
Columbia is sure to look better—and ride easier— 


at the finish. 


It is built for your kind of business—day after day 


service. 


This summer’s 
sport will not be 
complete without 
a Columbia. 
Make up your 
mind to own one 
now—and don’t 
let up until you 
get it. See your 
dealer at once. 
Send for our new 


1917 Catalog 
illustrating all models 


WESTFIELD 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


39 Lozier Avenue 
Westfield, Mass. 


Makers of Pope Motorcycle 





Bicycles 


























WHITE FOOT OIL 


Relieves woe 2 
er and insect bites. 
o smarting. Sold by Drug 

by Parcel Post. PRI 


re 
WHITE FOOT 


POISON IVY REMEDY 
Successfully Used by Boy Scouts 
Cures Ivy Poisoning, Jig- 
Chafing, Sun Burn, etc. 
sts or shipped 
25 TS. (Money 
on request.) 


REMEDY CO. _—_ Centreville, Md. 














CAMP INFORMATION and FREE 


Cotsiogs of ofl Sette ox Comes & U6. Expert Ad- 


for girls or 
Association. Wri 12 Times 
1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 
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The 20th Cen 
Ali-Round pe 


} Choice Puppy Stockfor Sale 
- Six Famous Oorangsat Stud 
} OORANG KENNELS 
i Dept. G.,LaRue,Ohio 









Want ? 


New York, or 





Bors 
CAVIES 


—__—__——___ 


Raise Guinea Pigs 
FOR US. BIG MONEY IN IT 
raise. Easy to raise — cost little to feed 
better than chickens, or rabbits. 
c0., 790 W 14th St. Kansas City, ad 
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Makers of 
More Miles 


are guaranteed—per warranty 


tag—to carry your wheel along 


for a 


troubles. 


whole season without tire 


Otherwise, we'll repair or re 


place them without charging you a penny. 
You know them, of course; all boys who ride 


bicycles know 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 


TIRES 


They make your bicycle safe on wet, slippery pavements, for the three 
rows of Vacuum Cups are designed to prevent skidding. 


Vacuum Cup Tires are built of a wonderful quality of 15% oz. fabric 


and purest grade rubber. 


This makes them tough as bicycle tires can be 


made, besides giving them practically a stonebruise and puncture-proof 
quality you can’t well get along without. Oilproof, too. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO.., Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canade 


Also Makers and Guarantors of 


*THREE * STAR* MOTORCYCLE 
LINE-OF~ : 


BICYCLE TIRES 








SCOUTS: SAVE 


our specimens of beautiful 
j } eg bi and animals. ake a 
<<) fe. collection for future reference. 
: 3 =] Keep — trophies a lifetime! 
Any y can easily learn in 
a very few weeks by our com- 
plete course. 
and written especially for boys 
and young men. lots of 
jfun! Earn money mounting 
specimens for your friends, or 
to make dandy presents. Write 
acer in 1 molendia “letters from, seedants 
splen ers from 3s | 
Pom wa pane FREE p AF yg A 
ng to Hy ‘or e g. 
Gert S00" feeders of Boye” Life who. write ps 
first ys" ew 
Established 1905. Never a dissatisfied student. 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Waterville Malone 
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BOY SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS | 


We have a line of Plays, Songs, Drills, Ex- 
ercises and Features well adapted for Boy 
Scout Entertainments. A VERY HELPFUL 
CATALOG SENT FREE. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo.: 203 International Trust Bidg. 
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boils water for tea. If the trench where 
he stays is an old firing trench, he can 
make a very convenient fireplace by cut- 
ting a narrow section out of the firing 
step. On top of the ledge he can lay a 
couple of the earth-pins used by tele- 
phonists, or wire staples, or bayonets. 
This will give him a direct draught for 
his fire up between the narrow walls of 
earth against the bottom of his tin. I 
once saw a man in a dug-out heat up a 
can of food by resting it on two other 
cans and lighting four candles under- 
neath it! 

The issue of candles, however, is never 
too large for the men’s needs, and they 
overcome the light problem in many ways. 
In order not to waste the wax which runs 
down the outside of the candle and spreads 
out over whatever it is resting on, they 
sometimes collect it, warm it until it is 
plastic, lay a piece of ordinary string 
in it, and mould it into candle form again, 
when it will burn quite nicely. A most 
ingenious lamp is made by taking a smali 
can of gun oil and making a hole through 
the cover. An empty rifle cartridge, from 
which the top has been cut off, is then 
thrust half through the hole, and a piece 
of wick passed up through the cartridge. 
When lighted this wick gives quite a good 
light, although it is liable to smoke a 
bit. 

Makino SuHiFr 


One comes across all sorts of other little 
knick-knacks thdt make camp life easier. 
The steel helmets which are now issued 
to our troops make ideal wash basins if the 
inside cap is removed from them—as long 
as you’re not caught putting them to such 
a use! A bayonet makes a very acceptable 
toasting fork. A frying pan can be easily 
manufactured by knocking the bottom out 
of a tin box and bending the piece so 
obtained into shape with a wire staple 
for handle. 

Thus Tommy, who has usually been 
taken straight from office desk or factory 
and thrust into the outdoor life, is rapidly 
learning to use his brains and hands to 
make himself comfortable, and I imagine 
is far happier for getting back to primi- 
tive conditions again. And the great ad- 
vantage, as some of the humorists write 
home, will be after the war, when, if 
friends bore them too much, or if the 
rent gets too high, they can find a con- 
venient clay bank, make a dug-out for 
themselves, and live happily ever after. 





Through Fire 
(Continued from page 6) 
genial chatting and the appearance pres- 
ently of a score or more of red coats 
crowding into the confined space. 

No one seemed to pay much attention 
to the lad and from his place in the back- 
ground he listened intently to the talk 
about him. In this way he learned what 
he had already suspected, that the force 
had made their way undetected the day 
before from Staten Island to a point less 
than fifteen miles away, where. they lay 
hidden in the woods until well along in 
the morning before heading for Morris- 
town. 

The men seemed a gay, careless, light- 
hearted lot; rough, perhaps, but alto- 
gether human and likeable and not at all 
the sort of bloodthirsty monsters Phil 
had vaguely pictured them. They joked 
and chaffed one another in much the same 
manner as did the ragged patriots out on 





Jockey Hollow Road, and little by little 
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the boy’s heart smote him at the thought 
of the trap into which he planned to lead 
them. He felt oddly ashamed, as if the 
thing were not fair and square and above 
board. Presently he began to wish there 
might be some way of turning them back 
without their falling into the ambush at 
the mill. But strive as he might to think 
of a plan to that end, none came to him. 
Unless he told them plainly of the part he 
had played, sé would persist; even then 
they might not heed or believe him. There 
was no escape from what lay before him, 
and out of the boy’s heart there rose that 
bitter, impotent protest which has come 
down through all the ages against the 
ghastly futility of men banding together 
to kill. 


. pe hour passed swiftly and all too 
soon came the order to set forth. Con- 
dict obeyed promptly, his apprehensions 
again aroused by the watchful scrutiny 
of Lieutenant Gaunt, who stationed him- 
self on one side of the boy while Marshall 
strode along on the other. Behind them 
trailed the long, compact line of troopers, 
each leading his horse and all maintaining 
the strictest silence. 

The snow had lessened, almost ceased, 
in fact. In the west the sky was faintly 
lighter, and here and there through the 
thinning clouds a star struggled to peep 
forth. The wind was dying down but now 
and then a gust sent masses of snow slip- 
ping from the laden pines with a soft 
rustling. Once, deep in the forest, an 
owl hooted eerily. 

Phil was scarcely conscious even of this 
discordant sound. His mind was in a 
turmoil that grew rapidly more and more 
disconcerting—a queer mingling of relief 
at having saved the mill, fear of the man 
beside him, of self contempt and shrink- 
ing from the task he had to do, 

It was the last emotion that speedily 
dominated. He tried to tell himself that 
it was all the fortune of war, that he was 
serving the cause as few of his age had 
been given opportunity of doing, that if 
the red coats behind him escaped to-night 
it would be merely to meet and contend 
with the Continental soldiers on some other 
field of battle. But through it all there 
persisted a growing horror of leading into 
ambush and probable death men who were 
in ne way different from his own people 
save in the color of their coats. Far away 
overseas a father or mother, a wife or 
children waited and longed for each one 
of them. Less than an hour before their 
leader had spoken with a touch of wist- 
fulness of a lad just Phil’s age who had 
always been his comrade as well as only 
son. Phil pictured the bluff, genial cap- 
tain struck down suddenly by a bullet— 
pictured him lying silent in the snow with 
pleasant, sightless eyes staring up at the 
cold stars, and something rose up in his 
throat to choke him. 

A moment later the spreading bulk of 
buildings looking darkly through the trees 
brought Condict to a surprised and sudden 
halt. It did not seem possible that they- 
could be here already. 

“Is this the mill?” whispered Captain 
Marshall. 

Phil nodded, unable unwilling to trust 
himself to speak. Troubled and sick at 
heart he stood staring through toward the 
buildings that showed quite plainly in the 
starlight —_— the snow. From behind 
him came low-voiced orders for the men 
to leave the horses in charge of certain of 
their number, prime their muskets and 
form up for the attack. The powder mill 
looked dark and deserted, but presently 
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The 
Commissary Department 


When purchasing provisions for the camp 
there is one food that should never fail to ap- 
pear on your list— 


Shredded Wheat 


Make this cereal food—this blood and muscle builder 
—a regular part of your outfit. It is in every respect 
satisfactory, being perfectly adapted to the require- 
ments of an outdoor life. It is light and easy to pack 
and carry. It is easy to serve, quickly prepared and 
made crisp by amoment’s heating. It is of a delicious, 
appetizing flavor, and, best of all, it is a nutritious, 
wholesome, clean, strength- -giving food—one that 
will help to keep you fit to do your share of the day’s 
work. Take it along. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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 €- gs pryr Bed GOOD TOOLS MAKE YOUR 

WORK WORTH WHILE 
With them you can obtain better and 
quicker results, and they will cos 
you no more than toy tools if you 
ask for 


and let him lead 





JEN NEPAL ET 


“RED DEVIL”. TOOLS | 


The standard tools the skilled me- 
chanic uses. Kn 








CLASSY CLASS PINS ened co., INC. 
Frage attention, caste admiration. De- Chambers St., New York City 
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You Can Get a Real 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


with 
One Subscription 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely easy 
to use, it’s a real camera with the 
reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. behind it. It will make per- 

in fectly satisfactory pictures for 
= grown-up people as well as the 
Se ‘ young folks. The size of the pic- 
ture is 114 by 134 inches—a proportion which is just right for portraits, 
landscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 

The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 


Film. It is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them 
when desired. 

Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 

The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid 

y us, with One Subscription to Boys’ Life. 














BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


Name oe eee ee eee ee ee ee eeeeeeerseeeeerseeeeee 
Address eeeeeeee oe ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 2 | 














Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone 
is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
ent. Takes up no room in your pocket, yet 
throws a bright light at night or in a dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 2% volts Mazda lamp, 
3x 1% x % inches. Slide contact button. 
Send to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. Both for $1.00. The supply 
is uncertain. Send order promptly. 200 5th 
Ave., New York. 
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for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR.» — 
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the boy’s straining eyes noticed the tramp- 
led snow about it and his heart began to 
pound. They were there, hidden within 
the building ready to pour forth a mur- 
derous fire the moment the unsuspecting 
red coats began their advance. It would 
be a veritable slaughter from which few 
could hope to escape. And he alone had 
led them into the trap. A hand on his 
shoulder made him start nervously and 
whirl to face Captain Marshall. 

“Best step back to the rear, my lad,” 
said the officer in a low tone. “’Tis not 
likely there’ll be much resistance, but one 
never knows where a chance bullet may 


strike. Your task is finished and it has 
been well done. Farewell.” 
Mechanically Phil clasped the _prof- 


fered hand and took a step backward. 
Then of a sudden a strange overpowering 
impulse flamed up within him. 

“Go back!” he exclaimed in a_ hoarse, 
smothered voice. “It’s a trap. The mill 
is full of soldiers. At any moment you'll 
be—— I couldn’t——” 

“You traitor!” snarled Gaunt through 
gritted teeth. 


\ 71TH a clatter his sword leaped from 

the scabbard and Phil caught the 
flash of steel above his head. His whole 
being shrank from it but there was no 
time to dodge or dart away. Instinctively 
in that infinitesimal fraction of time he 
felt dazedly that the end had come, Then 
something dark leaped past his face to 
meet the falling blade. There was a crash 
as the latter struck the captain’s heavy 
horse pistol, the flash of lighted priming, 
the echoing explosion of a shot, Then 
pandemonium broke forth. ; 

Around both corners of the mill and 
through the sudden opening doors poured 
the Continentals, shooting as they came. 
Phil saw the spitting fire from their mus- 
kets and heard the thud of bullets striking 
the trees about him as he fled stumbling 
through the snow. Gasping, he dropped 
at length behind the sheltering trunk of a 
great pine, his ears ringing with the crash 
of shots, the shouts of men, the neighing 
of frightened horses. High above all else 
sounded the clear voice of Captain Mar- 
shall steadying his men. 

Unchecked by the scattering fire of the 
enemy, the patriots came on. In a dark, 
uneven line they swept across the snow- 
clad clearing, nearer and nearer the fringe 
of woods. It seemed as though nothing 
could stop them, and with a thrill of pride 
the crouching boy waited breathlessly for 
the clash. Then from deeper in the forest 
sounded the beat of hoofs, The red coats 
had gained their mounts and were retreat- 
ing. The patriots pursued, yelling tri- 
umphantly and still firing. The thud of 
flying horses grew fainter, merged into a 
dull, distant drumming—ceased. Presently 
the woods resounded with the excited 
shouts and jubiliations of the returning 
victors. Motionless beside the pine tree 
the boy watched them, face blanched, eyes 
staring, his heart like a thing of lead with- 
in him. Impulsively he had done what 
that heart commanded. Now he must fate 
the general he reverenced and report that 
he had failed in his duty to him, their 
country and their cause. 


V.—The Man Who Understood. 


UT in the wide, paneled hallway a 
group of merry, elated officers was 
gathered. Their talk and laughter, drift- 
ing through the half open door, seemed 
merely to emphasize the stillness of the 
room. It came to Phil Condict as some- 
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thing incredibly far away and frivolous. 
Especially the laughter jangled as he 
waited tensely, not daring to lift his eyes 
to the commanding figure that stood mo- 
tionless before the fire. 

“And that is all?” asked the general at 
length. 

“Yes, your excellency.” 

There was another pause, and still the 
boy stood silent, downcast, his fingers 
tightly interlaced. 

“I suppose you realize that-you need not 
have told me this,” went on the deep, grave 
yice presently. “Had you kept silent there 
jsno one who could explain the reason for 
that premature shot which drew the fire of 
our troops. You thought of this?” 

“Y—yes, your excellency.” 

‘Then why 

“I had to!” the boy burst out, his glance 
flashing for an instant to the striking, seri- 
ous face that looked down upon him. “To 
have failed you was bad enough. The other 
would have been a—a—living lie. I 
couldn’t have stood—that.” 












HE general left his place and took 

a turn or two across the room with a 
slow, measured stride. At length he re- 
turned to the fire again. 

“A soldier has but one duty,” he said 
with that quiet deliberation which was 
characteristic. “When he enlists in a 
cause, that cause is everything to him. It 
comes first at all times and under every 
consideration. No private prejudice nor 
softness of heart, no love of friend or 
family, no thought of self or desire for 
personal reputation should ever sway him 
for an instant from his single-minded pur- 
ose. You are a soldier’s son, and should 
have considered this.” 

Phil raised his head. “I did sir. I 
wanted to do something for—for the 
cause, too. And when I found I’d made 
that first awful blunder, I’d have willingly 
given my life to repair it. But in the hut 
they—they seemed to—— They were men 
just like our own. They had families; 
they talked about them. The captain told 
me of his own son; he—he was good to me. 
It seemed a horrible thing to lead them 
into a trap where they’d have no chance 
at all. It seemed mean—contemptible. 
Perhaps if I'd been a man eS 

“Nothing is mean or contemptible when 
the cause is just,” put in the general in 
that same grave, measured tone. “As for 
being a man, perchance you might have 
had a stronger will to force you to your 
duty, but ’tis not likely that duty »would 
have been the easier. Think not that those 
of us who direct armies find the task at 
hand always to our mind.” For the first 
time he smiled, a faint, wintry smile, sad- 
der, almost, than tears. “’Tis duty that 
holds us to it—duty, and the love of coun- 
try before which all else pales into noth- 
ingness. Remember this, my lad, when 
next-a chance comes to serve your coun- 
try’s cause.” 

Phil stared at him, wide-eyed, lips 
parted. “Another chance!” he repeated 
dazedly. “You mean there might— 
You’d trust me after this to—to——” 
The smile grew sweeter with an under- 
lying tenderness that lighted “and trans- 
formed the somber face. One hand 
stretched out and rested on the boy’s 
shoulder with a touch which thrilled the 
lad ineffably. “Why not?” questioned the 
grave voice slowly. “’Tis not alone the 
flawless ones we trust. To have been 
through fire and learned by failure—that 
ah the ‘sort of thing which builds up char- 

er. 








THE END 
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Stringy Streeter’s Submarine 
(Continued from page 11) 
He was pretty sick for awhile, and almost 
forgave Rusty Brown, but when he re- 
membered how Bess Howland had laughed 
he got his grit back again. 

The weight of the submarine settling 
down had pressed the air that should have 
staid under the tin out through the peri- 
scope, which wasn’t air-tight at the top. 
When Stringy went under he’d been so 
surprised he lost his breath, and as he 
spends most of his swimming time invent- 
ing water-wings and such-like he’s never 
learned to manage himself in the water, 
so the thing came nearer being a perish- 
cope than he thought for. 

We finally got the thing plugged so it 
didn’t leak and weighted so it submerged 
all right, and it worked pretty well, though 
the air got stuffy underneath if you staid 
there very long. 

When I asked Stringy how he was going 
to run it he said just walk along the bot- 
tom and hold it ever our heads like an 
umbrella, with the periscope just stickin 
out. But when we tried it Stringy sogeell 
into a hole first thing, and went under and 
nearly drowned both of us. Then we 
rigged a boat-like arrangement to sling 
underneath it, to work by paddle-wheels, 
You'd better believe it took some careful 
work to balance the thing, and Stringy 
had finally to hold us off from the bottom 
with a pole. Lucky the depth of the pond’ 
was fairly even. 

We named it the 8-28. The S was for 
Streeter, not Stringy. t 

By that time it was supper time. I was) 
ready to go to bed, but not Stringy. You 
can’t tire him when he’s inventing, and’ 
I’m doing the work, : 


FTER supper we towed the S-28 to a 

safe place to wait for Rusty. I was 
in hopes he wouldn’t show up, but no such 
luck. He came down and put off in his 
canvas boat he made himself, to fish for 
bullheads. 

“Hooray!” whispers Stringy. “He’s got 
a lantern! That'll show fine in the peri- 
scope. We'll get ’most under him, and 
torpedo him with this beanpole—stick it 
right through the sides of his boat. Then 
a he swims ashore we'll sink it good. 
I'll teach him to monkey with our boat! 
R-r-revenge at last!” 

I was afraid Rusty wouldn’t swim ashore 
right off. He has an awful habit of look- 
ing into things, ani it would stir up most 
anybody’s curiosity to have a bean-pole 
come ramming from nowhere ‘into the bot- 
tom of your boat. It sounded sort of 
mean, too—Rusty’s a pretty good fellow, 
though he will play practical jokes. But 
there was no telling Stringy anything. He 
only snorted. 

So we wobbled off—Stringy steering 
for the lantern through the periscope. It 
was pretty close work under there—not 
much elbow room. 

“Are you going to give him any warn- 
ing?” I asked. 

“A man 0’ war disguised as a fishing- 
vessel! I guess not!” snapped St‘ringy. 
“He didn’t even declare war on me—the 
pirate!” 

“Most there!” whispered Stringy at last. 


Here’s the pole. You may fire when you 





are rea “i 
ANG! Whosh! The awfullest sound 7 
you ever heard! Water streamed 


down the periscope, the tin roof came 
down, and the boat part snapped up, and 
the two came together like the halves of a 
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If you liveasa scout should 
you ll be a quality citizen. 


the Standard of 
the World Blouses 
and Shirts, you'll 
wear quality. . 
Ask at the store 
where youalways 
trade and ask for 
KAYNEE dollar or 
better Srades. 
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“Hello, fellows, where are youbound for?” 
“Going up through the woods to Waverly—lots of fun there 


this afternoon. min’ >” 

“No, it’s too far. Gosh, | wish I had a wheel like you fellows and 
you bet I'd go!” 

This boy is like many another who is missing a thousand and one 
good times because he has not a bicycle and perhaps does not know 


how easy it is to own one. Go to your nearest dealer now and ask 
him to show you the new models equipped with the 


New DEPARTURE 
Od Bx 


This New Departure is a little wonder. It makes it safe for you to go anywhere 
baanaphinng* it halves the work of pedaling, and doubles the joy of the mabe 
giving you that fine, exhilarating fun of flying swiftly over the ground without w 
or worry. 
Five million New in satisfactory use mean five million reasons why your 
bicycle, new or old, should be equipped with 

“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back.” 


The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 
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besides. 
Dept. 2643 Elkhart, Ind. 
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It Costs Us’ 40 cents 


But we will gladly send our color 
plate catalog, together with one pkge. 
New Hybridized Potato Seeds (regu- 
larly 15c) and two special cash cou- 


well as telling about our time-tested 


Write for the Conn Book But S=st p= for products. Send your dime today— 
—! 2 55c value, and the coupons FREE, 


H. J. & ALFRED MITTINGS NURSERIES 
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clam-shell. I had just time to flop out 
sideways,—skinned my ankle in good 
shape, at that—and Stringy didn’t get out 
at all. I came to the surface half full of 
water and hollering for help—nearly 
scared, Rusty out of his seven senses. But 
he went overboard like a good one and 
between us we got the clamshell open 
enough to pull Stringy out. He was water. 
log d, and for a while it didn’t look like 
h a invent anything more. But he came 
to after awhile. 

Rusty had seen that funny looking peri- 
scope bobbing across the pond towards 
him. He hadn’t an idea what it was, but 
there was a brick in his boat. He let fly 
on general principles and carried away the 
top length of pipe, and water and the 
force of gravity did the rest. 

Of course, we had to tell Rusty what it 
was all about. He just laid down on the 
bank and rolled and haw-haw-hawed! 

“You poor fish!” he said, when he could 
speak. “When I came by the other night 
you were fixing that riggus on the bottom 
of your boat yourself. Said it was a 
patent anchor. I thought you weren’t any 
more crazy than usual, but you must have 
been walking in your sleep again. Haw- 
haw-haw! Wait till I tell Bess!’ 

Stringy says girls are no good—he can't 
even invent a use for ’em. 








Dan Beard’s Duffle Bag 
(Continued from page 20) 


on the dish, the napkins were at the plates, 
the table set and trimmed in proper order, 
the tea kettle was singing on the stove 
and everything was ready, so all the 
hostess had to do was to put on the final 
touches and the meal was served. : 

As soon as the meal was finished this 
same Camp Fire man, who by the way is 
a man known all over the world, disap- 
peared and taking off his coat and vest 
and rolling up his sleeves he washed every 
one of those dishes and put them away 
before the hostess discovered what he was 
doing. He did his good turn and he did 
it like a gentleman and like a Scout and 
made no fuss over it. 

He washed dishes but he is no sissy; 
there is nothing feminine about him, and 
I hate to think of what might happen to 
the man who dared to hint that he is 
“sissy.” There is not a big game animal 
from the monstrous Kadiac brown bear 
down to the wildcat that he has not met 
in its own lair and conquered. He has 
mingled “with the mongrel races.” # He 
has met wild men and bad men of every 
kind. He has scars on his body made 
with the packs he has carried on, his 
back. 

But he finds a welcome in the palaces 
of the rich and the halls of the mighty 
and he can beat any servant you ever saW 
building a fire, cooking or washing dishes, 
He is a reat scout, always willing, always 
useful, always HELPFUL. 


HAVE attempted to show what real 

usefulness means. It is not giving @ 
copper cent or a silver quarter to a bee 
gar, but if the beggar, fraud thou 
may be, falls on the slippery sidewalk and 
breaks an arm a real Scout will be the 
first to lend first aid to the injured and 
to call the ambulance, 


Rowlstowk, 
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WHEN you see a U. S. SOLDIER note the 

perfect fit, serviceable color and durable 
quality of his uniform. . No soldier of any country 
in the world is better equipped. - Thousands 
upon thousands of them wear uniforms made by 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 





FACTORIES: OFFICE: 


RED BANK, N. J. 103 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Every uniformed Boy Scout you see wears a uniform made 
at these same factories. This company has always beeri the 
)] L OUTFITTER TO:THE BOY SCOUTS OF 


You may order your full official outfit,—coat, breeches, shirt, shorts, 


knickerbockers, sweaters, haversack ;—everything a scout wears from 


National Headquarters, or our authorized agents in cities where there 
are chartered local councils, upon presentation of proper credentials. 


Send for the SCOUT BOOKLET about how to wash and 
care for your uniform properly. No charge. Write now. 
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Two Good Old 


Scouts ! 


OU can trust Firestone Tires; like a 
300d scout, they are always “prepared” 
to Rive the highest and best kind of service. 





Like a 300d scout, they will do “a 300d 
turn,” every day the year ‘round. Prove 
them on your own wheel. 


Firestone Bicycle Tires ive the sturdy hold 
which makes Firestone Non-Skid - Tread 
stand for safety, whether on heavy touring, 
car, motorcycle or bicycle. 30% more 
angles against skid, and rubber resilient 
and stron. 





You can have Firestone Bicycle Tires in 
two-color combinations, Réed and Black or 
Blue and White. Both give easy ridin3, 
with style and the saving, of Most Miles 
per Dollar. 
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FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 
Motorcycle 
Tires 
As Rood in action 

as they are in loo 
Furnished by lead- 


ini motorcycle 
makers at no extra 
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